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ROLLING 
VICTORY 


IN MILL..ON RAIL! 


DEPENDABLE PASSENGER SERVICE 


vania Railroad operates a fleet of 


ndianapolis, 
Louisville, Columbus, Toledo, Akron, 


Dayton and many other cities. 


*& BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


UPON STEEL tlie nation depends for 


its guns, tanks, ships, plane engines. 


Upon railroads steel depends for its 


raw materials and the movement of 


finished products. 


Steel production is at one of its highest 
points in history. Railroads are mak- 
ing records for tonnages carried. So 
the men who make the steel and the 
men who move it are coming through 


in true American fashion. 


Pennsylvania Railroad is proud of its 


part in this program. Yet speeding 
war Output is only part of our war- 
time job.Our passenger facilities must 
also move troops and business men 
engaged in wartime production. So 
demands on all of our equipment 
are extremely heavy. 

To the best of our ability, we shall 
continue to provide fast, dependabl. 
travel for everyone. But should you 
occasionally encounter any incon- 
venience, please remember our main 
efforts are—and must be— dedicated 


to the cause of Victory. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


SERVING THE NATION 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


jee of speedy scout cars and 
gun carriers in Uncle Sam’s Army 
now roll on “square tires’’—actually 
endless band rubber tracks. 


These units combine the power and 
sure-footedness of a tractor with the 
speed of an automobile. And rubber 
makes it possible! 

B. F. Goodrich engineers worked out 
a continuous track in which they em- 
bedded steel cables to prevent stretch 
and so prevent the track from flying 
off the sprockets. Then they developed 
a new rubber compound to resist wear 
on roads and cutting on rock. 

This new band track — called a 
“square tire’’ by some—permits half- 
track units such as that illustrated to 
move quietly at high speeds with greater 
safety and at lower operating costs. 

Take another look at the photograph 
Note that this hill-climbing, ditch- 
ing unit carries round cires as well as 
“square” ones. And their job is ™™: 


as tough. Yet many of these tires are 
regular heavy duty B. F. Goodrich 
Sicadiuae the same type tires you 
can get for your own trucks if you are 
permitted to buy today. 

Up and down the land Speedliner 
Silvertowns are setting amazing new 
mileage records on all types of truck- 
ing operations. And no wonder! For 
Speedliner Silvertowns are fortified 
throughout with Duramin, that amaz- 
ing B. F. Goodrich chemical discovery 
that keeps rubber young 
and tough, adds thou- 
sands of miles to tire life. 


We do not ask you to 
buy new tires today. 
Instead, we urge you to 
make your present tires last 
just as long as possible. 
But when it is necessary 
to buy, we think it will 
Dey you to get good tires, 

‘Take your next tire cer- 
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Why We Make “Square Tires’ 


tificate to your B. F. Goodrich Dealer 
for B. F. Goodrich is First in Rubber. 


This Free Book Will Help You 


Conserve Rubber! 

Write for 100-page ‘‘Operators Hand- 
book"’. Contains tire data, complete load 
and inflation tables, load analysis informa- 
tion, causes of tire failures and how to 
prevent them, practical rules for longer 
truck tire life, and much other helpful 
information. It’s “‘must’”’ reading for every 
truck owner. Address Dept. No. T-82, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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WHO RUNS THE WAR?......sccccccee...P. 11 
Movement of American troops to distant 
battle stations is a monument to American 
efficiency and thoroughness in the face of 
extreme danger. Whether those troops will 
win in battle depends on the efficiency and 
precision of those who command them. Is 
the Allied high command a streamlined 
war organization? Has it been able to co- 
ordinate a welter of civilian and military 
agencies and commissions? Who are the 
men whose orders mean victory or defeat? 
From the nation’s capital come revealing 
answers to the three most important ques- 
tions raised since Pearl Harbor. 


OUR RUBBER EXPORTS...............:.. Pt 
Automobile owners are getting used to hard 
facts. Comes now one more which hasn’t 
had much publicity: The fact that mil- 
lions of pounds of rubber are earmarked 
for export to “other countries.” Just what’s 
back of these shipments is revealed in this 
article. 


INVASION IN 1942........cccccccccssee. P. 14 
Germany is winning battles thousands of 
miles away from her war plants and fac- 
tories. England, a virtual armed camp and 
mammoth airdrome, is only a few miles 
from the source of Nazi might. Each new 
Nazi success hastens the second-front time- 
table, forces the Allies to scrap carefully 
laid plans. The broad outline of the new 
Allied blueprint for offensive war is con- 
tained in this article. 


COST OF SHIP SINKINGS.............. P. 16 
More than just ships are being lost in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. Hundreds of irre- 
placeable seamen are going down on those 
ships. Millions of tons of precious war 
cargoes are settling for eternal rest on 
the ocean floor. The dollar value of the 
lost cargoes is stupendous. Here is the 
story of a warfront right on our own coast- 
line, one whose significance has not been 
explained fully so far. (The Pictogram, 
page 24, measures ship losses against ship 


News within the News 


construction for the last six months, 
offers further cause for concern over the 


U-boat toll.) 


FOOD IN POWDER FORM.............. P. 18 
Take 3,000,000 pounds of dehydrated po- 
tatoes, add water, seasoning, butter, then 
whip, and you get 27,000,000 pounds of 
mashed potatoes. Reasons why the Army 
is going in for the concentrated foods in 
a big way: convenient to handle, easy to 
ship, and the taste, according to official 
tasters—excellent. Spurred by the war, 
the outlook for a postwar boom in this 
industry is promising. 


NEW FLEET OF GLIDERG................ P. 32 
Last week Secretary of War Stimson ex- 
pressed keen surprise over the develop- 
ments in gliders for war duties. The March 
of Industry shows how onetime furniture 
makers, aircraft leaders and ingenious 
strategists have combined to provide this 
nation with a powerful new air arm ... 
silent and deadly . . . one which undoubt- 
edly will play a major role in the coming 
offensive against the Axis. 
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General Machinery Cor- 
poration is turning outan 
increasing flood of War 
Production. The Man- 
agement realizes that free 
institutions cannot en- 
dure without an Allied 
Victory. They realize 
that Victory, too long de- 
layed, may be little better 
than defeat. That what it 





+ NOW 


takes to win must be done 


now. They realize that 
there is not one pound of 
material, one ounce of 
energy, one split second 
of time to be wasted. 
They know that the 
hourglass of Peace has 
given way to the stop 
watch of War. They know 
that the Future is Now. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, O10 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO, 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
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Long ago Fisher Body acquired leader- 
ship in an exacting trade through the 
mastery of many skills and crafts. Today 
this diversified craftsmanship is of in- 
dispensable value, as busy Fisher 
plants turn out war products in a 
variety that ranges from aircraft in- 
struments to bomber assemblies and 


from machine tools and jigs to anti- 
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Vertical boring mill, built 
by Fisher expressly for tank 
production, machines a tank 


turret at a Fisher Body plant. 


aircraft gun mounts and tanks. Master 
hands are busy at many crafts, im- 
pelled not only by pride in their work, 


but by the knowledge that in the speed, 


- the excellence and the volume of their 


work lie the seeds of final and con- 


clusive victory. 





PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE «E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 
highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the first in the automotive 
industry to receive this coveted emblem for its ahead-of-schedule pro- 


duction, is also the first in the industry to fly the burgee with a star, 


awarded every six months for continued excellence of production. 
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News qualia 


Emphasis here at the moment is on how to make a good thing out of this war; 
on how to dodge sacrifices, on how to take advantage of any war opportunities. 

It's not an inspiring scene, not one to lend confidence. 

Rather: What's happening is this..... 

Farm leaders are putting on a "squeeze"; are demanding new subsidies, new 
price guarantees, new opportunities for profit at the expense of other groups. 

Labor leaders are demanding big new wage increases; are resisting any limit 
on wages, any taxes or controls that would restrict labor's chance for a killing. 

Taxpayer groups are fighting for special privileges; are trying to figure 
new ways for the other fellow to pay the tax; are balking at loophole closing. 

Politicians are playing to the galleries; are catering to auto users, to 
farmers, to workers, to housewives; are showing a theoretical interest in needed 
war controls, in price control and rationing. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















To be more specific..... 

In taxes: House voted taxes that will yield under $20, 000, 000,000 to pay 
$73,000,000,000 in war bills for the year started July 1. That's a dangerous 
kind of situation. It is barely a 28 per cent revenue cover. Yet: Nobody worries. 

In rationing: Idea seems to be to dodge problems. Public is burning up 
rubber that is irreplaceable and vital to war. And: Nobody dares interfere. 

In price control: The theory is accepted. But: White House balks at wage 
control, farmers balk at farm ceilings, Congress balks at enforcement. So: The 
price ceilings begin to be punctured 30 days after their establishment. 

In subsidies: Farmers aren't satisfied with the highest purchasing power in 
history. So: Congress acts to boost loan values, to block effective controls. 

In wages: War Labor Board orders increases for anybody who asks. And: It is 
set to touch off a whole new wage-raise spiral by a raise in steel wages. 

Big prevailing ideas appear to be two: (1) that the war can be suspended 
till after election; (2) that the war is a good thing for everybody except those 
who are unlucky enough to be drafted to do the fighting at $50 a month. 

















It may not work out that way. There are signs of rude shocks ahead. 

Reasons why are these..... 

1. Huge numbers of Americans are moving toward fighting areas; one of these 
days are going to be in action. (See page 14.) Big losses inevitably are ahead. 

2. Very large numbers of Americans are beginning to be drafted. Monthly 
quotas are being stepped up; are at levels that will cut deeply into U.S. families. 

3. There can be a violent reversal of sentiment when the fighting starts. 
And: Fighting may start in a big way long before November. That's probable. 

4. In a time of fighting and losses, selfishness may not pay the political 
dividends now expected of it. In fact: There may be a kickback. 

Something more to keep in mind. Winston Churchill says of Libya fighting: 




















(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Britain had 100,000 men against 50,000 Germans, 40,000 Italians. 

The British had 7-to-5 superiority in tanks; 8-to-5 in artillery. 

Britain had air superiority, shorter communication lines, more reserves. 

Those things Mr. Churchill revealed. Everything favored the British. 

Yet: They were routed, were chased 320 miles in 11 days, lost 50,000 men, 
most of their tanks, much equipment. It was Malaya all over again, only worse. 

The meaning? Simply this: U.S. is inheriting this war, outside Russia. 
This country is getting the job of handling Hitler as well as Japan. 

Also: British leadership apparently isn't up to the task of modern war; isn't 
possessed of ability or imagination or drive needed to defeat the Germans. 

There's nothing to be gained by covering up, by giving a false picture. 

Informed U.S. officers long have been saying..... 

British leadership is imbued with a defense psychology; is thinking in 
terms of how to hold on, not in terms of how to win a war by offensive action. 

British soldiers are brave, good fighters. But: They don't take naturally 
to mechanical equipment. They've had trouble handling U.S. tanks and big bomb- 
ers. They don't learn easily, don't take naturally to new-type land warfare. 

British Army still is pretty much a caste affair, except for the air force. 
There were signs in Malaya, in Burma, in Egypt that the men didn't have confidence 
in leadership; that constant defeats are having their effect. 

All of this is important because: 

1. Time is fast approaching when an effort must be made to invade Europe. 

2. Decision is in the making as to leadership of land forces. (See page 11.) 

3. There's a chance that this leadership might go to a British officer. 

And: If so, Americans will want to make sure that any choice is the best. 
































To get back to the home situation..... 

It's probable that Leon Henderson, eventually, will win his argument for a 
control of inflation; that he'll get the money he needs, plus some more power. 

But: If so, he'll win all by himself because: 

Farm and labor groups are tasting inflation and like it. Reason is that 
this is the first, or intoxicating, phase of an inflation cycle. 

Congress in an election year wants everybody to have a good time; wants to 
do nothing that will interfere with what looks like a booming prosperity. 

White House in an election year has much the same reaction. 

However: Politicians are aware that runaway living costs can pack political 
dynamite; that there's an explosion ahead when rising income hits against a fast- 
approaching shortage of goods; that this explosion won't please voters. 

So: Henderson, in reality, holds the whip hand. He's not afraid to use it. 














In the over-all picture..... 

Nationwide gasoline rationing is more of a probability; is brought nearer 
by disappointing collections of scrap rubber. Rubber remains a major problem. 

Increase in sugar ration for industry and civilians will ease criticism. 

It looks more and more like strict rationing of fuel oil in the East. 

There's to be a heavy draft of men in the 1-B classification. Those are 
men with minor physical defects. Married men with working wives, or wives able 
to work, still are being drafted. Army's need for men is skyrocketing. 

It_is very probable that the Senate will tighten up any House tax bill; 
that taxes on individuals, in particular, are to be heavier than the House plans. 

War won't always seem like a get-rich-quick venture. Shortages of goods 
will begin to be apparent by autumn, will grow more and more acute after that. 




















See also pages 13, 16, 30. 
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The Arsenal in the 


ERE WAS THE PICTURE, three 
months ago. Strewn around 
millions of American farms was a 
wealth of scrap metal. From the steel 
mills came a constant cry for scrap. 
But the farm scrap didn’t come in. 
It was scattered far and wide, hard 
to find, expensive to gather. No 
system existed to collect it. 


So we went to the 8,500 Harves- 
ter dealers in rural communities, 
asking them to help get in the farm 
scrap. The whole field organization 
of our company tackled the job. Pro- 
motional and publicity campaigns 
were launched to carry the story to 
the farmers. 


Civic committees were organized 
to help. Dealers hauled scrap in their 
trucks. They persuaded their farmer 
friends to bring along a load when- 
ever they came to town. They pro- 
vided a place to dump scrap. When 
a good big pile was ready, the near- 
est scrap dealer was called in to buy. 
The steel mills got that scrap. They 


will continue to get it! 


RESULT: Morethan 1,350,000 tons 
of scrap iron and steel collected from 
the fields and barn yards of Ameri- 
can farms and farm communities. 
And more coming every day. 


That’s 35,000 railroad carloads of 
scrap. Melted down, it’s enough to 
build 30,000 medium tanks for the 
Army. Or 100 cargo vessels for the 
battle of ocean transport. 


The farmers and businessmen of 
rural America have revealed an iron 
mine in the fence corner—an arsenal 
in the clover. 


This job is being done as volun- 
teer war work—done by men who 
ask no reward, done not only by 
Harvester dealers and personnel but 
by dealers of competing companies, 
by local merchants and organizations. 
Anyone who wants to help is wel- 
come. And they do want to help. 


Nobody in the farm equipment 
industry makes a dime on scrap. We 
don’t. The farm equipment dealers 
don’t. All money from scrap sales 

















SCRAP—rubber and metal—is a 
vital need in war. Turn in your 
scrap now. Every ounce will help 
to bring the Victory nearer! 
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goes to the farmers who bring in the 
scrap. The work of organizing, col- 
lecting and marketing is free. 

Now this plan of farm-scrap col- 
lection is being carried forward by 
the entire industry through the Farm 
Equipment Institute and dealers’ 
associations, with everybody boost- 
ing the scrap along. It is closely co- 
ordinated with the salvage plans of 
the W. P. B. and the American Indus- 
tries Salvage Committee. 

THE POINT IS: The producers of 
America, men who know how to do 
things—farmers, operators of small 
businesses, representatives of large 
business—working together, are do- 
ing another good job to help win the 
war. They are licking one more prob- 
lem that some said was difficult and 
some said was impossible. 

In Tokyo, in Berlin and Rome, 
they’re finding out what it means 
to war with a nation where people, 
like motors, are self-starting. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 











The March of the News 





Price Rise for Canned, Dried Fruits . . . All-Out Salvage Drive 


... International Wheat Pool . . . Roundup of Enemy Saboteurs 


Price control. Dissension over the Ad- 
ministration’s price-control program moved 
into the center of the national stage last 
week. Congressional opposition to Price 
Administrator Henderson’s policies came 
to a head when the House of Representa- 
tives voted the Office of Price Administra- 
tion a 1943 appropriation of $75,000,000 
instead of the $161,000,000 requested. 

Mr. Henderson countered with a state- 
ment declaring that such a cut in funds 
means an inadequate staff, “means, in 
short, that price, rent and rationing con- 
trols are all placed in jeopardy.” Later, 
the Price Administrator told Senators that 
$62.000,000,000 will be saved on war costs 
during the next 20 months if prices can be 
held at their present levels. 

Significance of the price-control program 
was brought home to housewives with 
OPA announcement that price ceilings on 
the 1942 pack of canned and dried fruits 
will be punctured to allow a price rise 
averaging 15 per cent. The action marked 
the first rift in the price system. 


Scrap salvage. Plans for a new and 
greatly intensified salvage campaign—the 
“National Salvage Program”—were an- 
nounced by War Production Board of- 
ficials. The campaign will feature full-page 
newspaper advertisements, radio announce- 
ments, other promotional activities to 
speed up the scrap harvest. Its main 
phases: Increasing the flow of metals and 
other waste materials from factories to 
scrap dealers: urging of housewives to 
conserve waste kitchen fats; drives for tin 
can collections in selected communities. 


Rubbor. Acting at the request of Interior 
Secretary Ickes, the President extended 
until July 10 the scrap rubber collection 
campaign, ordered all Government agen- 
cies to contribute every possible ounce of 
rubber. Brig. Gen. L. D. Clay had a cheer- 
ing word for the motoring public—the 
Army’s present plans indicate no need for 
military requisitioning of civilian tires. 


Women’s reserves. Creation of a 
Women’s Auxiliary Reserve as a branch 
of the Navy was approved by the Senate, 
sending the legislation to the House where 
early confirmation is expected. Members 
of the WAR specifically would be denied 
service at sea or in combat aircraft; would 
be used to replace officers and enlisted 
men needed for sea duty. 

Selection of officer candidates for the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps was com- 
pleted. First contingent of the 750 candi- 


dates are to report at Fort Des Moines 
in Iowa for training on July 20. 


Wheat pool. Representatives of the 
U.S., Arges’ oa. Austrana, Canada and 
the United Kingdom wound up a year’s ne- 
gotiations by agreeing to set up an interna- 
tional pool of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
to be used for relief purposes in war areas, 
as soon as feasible. The pact calls for joint 
action by the five governments within six 
months after hostilities stop to control 
production, export, and the international 
price of wheat for four years. 


Nomination declined. Wendell L. 
Willkie checked movements to draft him 





No More Draft Deferment 
For Minor Physical Handicaps 


Army’s growing need for men re- 
sulted last week in relaxation of 
physical standards to permit induction 
of men now in Class 1-B because of 
minor physical defects. Regular quotas 
from this category will be inducted for 
limited service starting August 1. 

Examples of those now classified 
1-B who will be eligible for duty: Men 
with defective vision in one or both 
eyes if correctible to 20-40 in either 
eye; men who have lost one eye, pro- 
vided the other has vision correctible 
to 20-40 or better; men completely 
deaf in one ear if the hearing is 10-20 
or better in the other ear; men who 
have lost an entire thumb on either 
hand, or those who have lost three en- 
tire fingers provided the thumb re- 
mains. 











for the Republican nomination for gover- 
nor of New York by declaring he had no 
intention of becoming a candidate. Mr. 
Willkie’s declaration followed launching of 
a “draft” movement by a committee head- 
ed by Stanley M. Rinehart, publisher. 


Spy net. Disclosures of widespread sub- 
versive activities from the Canal Zone 
to New York made sensational headlines 
in the nation’s press. Additional develop- 
ments closely followed announcement of 
the capture of eight saboteurs landed by 
German U-boats. In New York City sev- 
eral aides of the original group were ar- 
rested; 250 aliens were seized at Altoona, 
Pa., charged with complicity in the plans 
to wreck important transportation facili- 
ties; a dragnet around 20 New Jersey towns 
yielded 12 suspects with huge quanties of 


ammunition, cameras and radio equipment. 

Climax came July 3, when the Army’s 
Caribbean Defense Command disclosed the 
roundup of twenty persons suspected of 
subversive activities in the Panama Canal 
Zone, including the supplying of fuel and 
information to Nazi submarines. Warned 
Lieut. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, who di- 
rected the roundup: “The enemy . . . most 
likely has preconceived plans to place an- 
other echelon into operation.” 

Meanwhile, jurors in a Detroit court 
brought in a verdict of treason against 
Max Stephan, restaurant owner, for as- 
sisting a German aviator who had escaped 
from a Canadian prison camp. It was the 
first conviction for treason since the Whis- 
ky Rebellion in 1791. Maximum penalty is 
death; minimum is five years’ imprison- 
ment, or $10,000 fine, or both. 


Submarine war. Assistance from Ca- 
nadian and British destroyers and other 
antisubmarine craft in the war against 
German submarines operating off U.S. 
shores was acknowledged by the Navy. 
Importance of small craft in the anti- 
submarine campaign was underscored by 
the Navy’s relaxation of auxiliary craft 
requirements, to qualify more than 1,000 
additional small boats now owned by 
yachtsmen, fishermen and others for off- 
shore patrol work. As Congress completed 
a bill authorizing the Navy to acquire an ad- 
ditional 1,200,000 tons of combat ships, in- 
cluding hundreds of subchasers, the Small 
Boat Builders Association, declaring that 
the motor boat industry is 75 per cent idle, 
presented a plan for constructing 30,000 
small subfighters a year to establish a pro- 
tective net around the coasts. Continued 
sinkings raised the announced loss of mer- 
chantmen to more than 330. 


More sugar. Consumers will receive an 
extra two pounds during the period from 
July 10 to August 22, in addition to the 
basic ration of half a pound a week, ration- 
ing officials announced. Allotments for in- 
dustrial users also were increased. 


Alaskan railroad. Start of work on a 
railroad to Alaska was revealed by the War 
Department. The road, running through 
Canada along the Pacific Coast, will round 
out the Army’s plans for strengthening com- 
munications with Alaska, provide the Ter- 
ritory with sea, air, highway and rail con- 
nections. Four hundred miles of the railway 
route already have been surveyed and lo- 
cated and work on the Alaska portion is 
half completed, the Department said. 
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CAPTAIN J. W. BARLOW, Woodhaven, New 
York. This deep-water Yankee skipper is doing 
one of the war’s most important jobs. Many times 
he has navigated tankers of fuel through the 
U-boat infested Atlantic—fuel that “‘goes East” 
tokeep’em flying in Britain. “I carry an Elgin,” 
he says, “‘it’s accurate and dependable.” 


ELGIN: 


Greatest Namein American Fine Watchmaking since 
1865 














for the Bristol Bombers 


Me works for Vielory 


IKE CAPTAIN BARLOW, thousands of 

other Americans working for victory 

have come to depend on the reliable 
timekeeping of Elgin watches. 

And the United States Army, Navy 
and Aviation forces today look to Elgin 
for certain precision equipment vital to 
their needs. 

Navigators must have special watches 
. ~~ thousands of new tanks and aircraft 
must be equipped with sturdy clocks... 
flyers need compasses . . . millions of 
time fuzes for shells are being called for. 


Y -O#e Ein tone! 


Elgin is producing on government order 
a long list of such special instruments 
and timing devices. Available here for 
this exacting work are the finest scien- 
tific facilities in the watchmaking world 
...plus a craftsmanship developed 
through four generations. 

Until victory is achieved, there may 
be fewer Elgin watches for strictly civil- 
ian use. However, the Elgins which are 
available will in every way uphold Elgin’s 
77-year-old tradition for quality, for 
accuracy, for leadership in fine design. 








ON BOTH FRONTS TODAY— ELGIN SERVES! 
For men and women serving at home: Lord and 
Lady Elgins, Elgin De Luxe watches, railroad 
and transportation watches, and other fine Elgin 
timepieces. 

For the exclusive use of the armed forces: 
navigation watches, stop watches, 
aviation clocks, tank clocks, service 
watches, chronometric tachometers, 
compasses, time fuzes for shells, 
jewel bearings, special timing de- 
vices for naval and aviation use. 








15-jewel Elgin. Luminous dial. Sweep-second hand. 





Elgin Aviation Navigation Watch. 21 jewels. Adjusted. 
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That's because production is 
speeded at the big Lockheed plants 
by the faster inter-plant handling 
of material by Trailers. Minutes and 
hours gained here and there in pro- 
duction mean precious days and 
weeks gained in the delivery of these 
planes our forces must have. 

Lockheed’s fleet of Fruehauf Trail- 
ers performs many tasks, most of 
which could not be handled in any 
other way. 


FOR EXAMPLE— 


Material must move swiftly and reg- 
ularly, day and night, between two 
plants, 19 miles apart over a traffic- 
congested route. Trailers, hauling 
about 8,000 pounds each and work- 
ing on a “shuttle system”, make nine 
round-trips per day and help keep the 
assembly lines fed. “Shuttle system” 
means that one truck-tractor handles 
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GET INTO THE AIR 
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BECAUSE OF 


TRUCK- 
TRAILERS 


Lockheed fighters and bombers, the death-dealing Lightnings 
and Hudsons, got into the air quicker over the Channel and 
Hamburg and Darwin. . 
lashing and blasting the enemy . . because of Truck-Trailers. 


on all of the fronts where they’re 


three Trailers . . truck and driver are 
always busy pulling one Trailer while 
the others are being loaded and un- 
loaded at the two plants. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Still more time is saved by the Frue- 
hauf automatic cgupling . . the driver 
couples the Trailer to his truck, or 
uncouples it, without leaving his cab. 

Maneuverable? Truck-Trailers 
worm through lanes inside the plant 
where trucks big enough to carry 
comparable loads couldn’t move. 

Versatile? They carry a multitude of 
items . . wings, propellers, engines, 
sheet metal, patterns, wing jigs, etc. 

Economical? There has been no re- 
pair cost .. only nominal maintenance. 


* * * 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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WHO RUNS THE WAR? 
THE REAL HIGH COMMAND 


How U. S.-British Agencies Are Directing Effort of United Nations 


Problem of finding 
man to lead coming 
offensive in Europe 


The disaster of the British in North 
Africa is pressing home a problem of find- 
ing leaders who can win for the United 
Nations. One by one, generals have led 
gallant, hard-fought defeats. American 
troops are to move soon into battle line, 
posing the questions of who will map the 
battle plans they fight by, who will lead 
them into battle, who will command the 
supply lines and make certain they have 
the tools with which to fight. 

Will the Americans fight under the gen- 
erals of Singapore and Hong Kong, of 
British Malaya and Egypt? Or will they 
have American generals who, though they 
have no such list of defeats back of them, 
have not seen battle in 25 years? And have 
all of the kinks of “too little, too late” 
been taken out of the supply lines? 

Investigation discloses that the whole 
war effort of the United Nations still is a 
loosely co-ordinated machine. In the case 
of friction among its elements, the British- 
American portion can be kept moving 
only by the hands of Winston Churchill 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. No top unified 
command has yet been created to resolve 
the conflicts that arise between military 
and civilian agencies. Unless arguments 
are amicably settled when they arise, they 
must go to the White House or to Number 
10 Downing Street. 

All of the agencies that have an active 
hand in running the war are still two- 
nation affairs. They are operated solely by 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Russia, fighting on the most active bat- 
tle line of the war, has no representa- 
tion on the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
where over-all strategy for the war is 
mapped. Neither do the Chinese. Josef 
Stalin and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek com- 
mand their own areas. On problems direct- 
ly affecting them, their representatives are 
called in for conference. The same is true 
of the long list of other joint war agencies 
that have been created. 
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There are two Pacific War Councils and 
they are scarcely on speaking terms with 
each other. Neither has much to do that 
shows on the surface. One was created in 
Washington, the second in London to act 
in a consultative capacity. 

In the domestic field, the old argument 
between civilians and the military over 
the handling of procurement has not been 
wholly settled. A reorganization order is 
pending, but there still is some doubt that 
it will dispose completely of the problem. 
Friends of Donald M. Nelson, the War 
Production Board chief, are not certain 
whether he or Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somer- 
vell is running Army procurement. Mr. 
Nelson thinks he is. But the General’s 
Services of Supply makes the contracts and 





THIS YANK 
. .. but who will say ““Go"'? 


IS READY— 


spends the money. Nelson men fed into the 
procurement agency have been put into 
uniform, and how much obedience an Army 
officer might give to orders from a civilian 
is a moot question. 

Among the services, scrambles still arise 
over priorities and purchases. Merchant 
shipping is one of the most desperate prob- 
lems. But Rear Admiral Emory S. Land’s 
Maritime Commission has to argue fiercely 
with the Army and Navy for steel. Pri- 
orities are now worked out by the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, a joint agency, 
and one which is not under the control of 
Mr. Nelson’s War Production Board. 

This situation is to be remedied by a 
reorganization now in the making. Either 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board will 
be shifted into the War Production Board 
or the job of working out priorities will be 
handled by WPB in consultation with the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

On the international level, six separate 
agencies have been created. The war plans 
are originated by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. General George C. Marshall and 
Admiral Ernest J. King are the American 
members. The British members are Field 
Marshal Sir John Dill, Admiral A. B. Cun- 
ningham, Air Marshal D. C. S. Evill and. 
Lieut. Gen. G. N. MacReady. Marshal Dill, 
tall, mustached, a soldier all of his life, is 
chief of the Imperial General Staff, a post 
to which he was named in the days just 
before Dunkerque. Admiral Cunningham 
commanded the Mediterranean fleet in the 
fighting at Calabria, Matapan and Ta- 
ranto. Air Marshal Evill was the senior air 
staff officer of the Fighter Command 
through the Battle of Britain. General 
MacReady has performed numerous inter- 
national missions and spent last summer 
in Russia. 

After deciding on the over-all strategy, 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff figures what 
it will need to do the job. These figures go 
to the Combined Production Resources 
Board. Mr. Nelson, for his agency, WPB, 
is the U.S. member. Capt. Oliver Lyttel- 
ton, the British Minister of Production, 
serves for his country. Mr. Lyttelton is an 
Eton and Cambridge man, former manag- 
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HARRY L. HOPKINS 
MUNITIONS 





GENERAL MacREADY 


ing director of the British Metal Corp., 
later president of the Board of Trade. 
The Nelson-Lyttelton board keeps tab 
on the production facilities of both na- 
tions and divides the military requirements 
between them. It its information 
on the availability of raw materials from 
a Combined Raw Materials Board. Wil- 
liam L. Batt is the American member of 
this Board, acting as a deputy for Mr. 
Nelson. Sir Clive Baillieu, acting for the 
Ministry of Supply, is the British mem- 
ber. He is a native of Australia, but spent 
most of the last 25 years in England. He 
heads the British War Materials Mission. 
Shipping problems fall into the hands 
of the Combined Shipping Assignments 
Board. Chairman Land of the Maritime 
Commission is the American member, and 
Sir Arthur Salter, acting for the Ministry 
for Transport, represents the British. 
Munitions are allocated among the vari- 
ous nations by the Combined Munitions 
Assignment Board. Many of the problems 
of Russia, China, the Dutch and the other 
nations land before this board. The Amer- 
ican member is Harry Hopkins, working 
through lend-lease machinery. The Brit- 
ish member is General MacReady. 
Food problems are handled by the Com- 


draws 
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DONALD NELSON 
PRODUCTION 


CAPTAIN LYTTELTON 


bined Food Board. Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard, acting in his capacity as 
chairman of WPB’s Food Requirements 
Board, is the American member. R. H. 
Brand, for the Ministry of Food, is the 
British member. Mr. Brand, a native of 
Australia, handled British supply problems 
on the Imperial Munitions Board in the 
United States in the first World War. 
Below this dizzying array of agencies 
which touch at the international level are 
the domestic planning and operating agen- 
cies in each country. On the military side 
and working under the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff are the geographic area commanders 
who often have charge of troops of more 
than one nation, as in the case of General 
Douglas MacArthur in Australia and other 
American and British generals and ad- 
mirals in various sections of the world. 
Maj. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
will command in the European theater of 
operations, will lead American troops, but 
will co-operate with British officers when 
the time comes to open a second front. To 
keep the supplies moving to him will be 
the job of General Somervell. Working 
with General Eisenhower will be Maj. Gen. 
Russell P. Hartle in Ireland, who, like 
General Eisenhower, is something of an 





ADMIRAL LAND 
SHIPPING 


SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


WILLIAM BATT 
RAW MATERIALS 


—Harris & Ewing, Acme 
SIR CLIVE BAILLIEU 


] 
expert in modern, mechanized 
General Eisenhower already is co-operat- 
ing with General Sir Alan Brooke, the Brit- 
ish Chief of General Staff. 

The over-all commander of the second 
front operations into which both British 
and U.S. troops will be thrown has yet to 
be designated. Both General Marshall and 
Lieut. Gen. Andrew G. L. McNaughton, a 
Canadian, have been suggested. 

This may well have been one of the 
points discussed by Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill in their recent talks. But 
they want to move slowly and pick a man 
fully alive to the fast-changing pattern of 
the war. Old ideas have died slowly and 
the high command often has been avers 
to changes in tactics and equipment need: 
ed to catch the new pace. The American 
Army, however, has sent many of its 
generals through new study courses 
teach them the new way of war. 

Germany has a streamlined, tightly i- 
tegrated control to tie together its pro 
duction and armed services. But the 
United Nations operate through a loos 
collection of agencies with no unified con- 
mand. At the top are two very busy mel 
with a great many other things to 4 
besides running the war. 


methods. 
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OUR HUGE EXPORTS OF RUBBER 


Reasons Why Foreign Countries Require Such Large Supplies 


Failure of scrap collection 
campaign to improve tire 
prospects for car owners 


The tire outlook and the gasoline out- 
look for automobile owners everywhere are 
both taking a sharp turn for the worse. 
This turn for the worse is due to two 
causes. One is the failure to find as much 
scrap rubber as expected. The other is a 
decision that there simply will not be tire 
retreads for nonessential car users. 

Out of this situation flow two fast-de- 
veloping prospects: 

First, there is the prospect of nationwide 
gasoline rationing. If there are not to be 
new tires or tire retreads for automobile 
users generally, some way must be found 
to conserve the 1,000,000 tons of rubber 
in the tires now on the road. A limit on 
the purchase of gasoline is the principal 
method yet suggested for conserving that 
rubber. 

Second, there is the prospect of more 
control over the use of cars, even after that 
use is restricted by gasoline rationing. Of- 
ficial estimates are that. 1,000,000 cars are 
beginning now to leave the roads each 
month owing to tire wear. The country con- 
tains about 28,000,000 cars. Between 15.- 
000,000 and 20,000,000 of these are re- 
quired to keep the nation operating effi- 
ciently. This means that, as cars go off the 
road, the Government must begin to think 
of ways to provide cars for those who must 
have them and to take away cars from 
those who do not need them. 

Just one mystery remains in the rubber 
supply situation. 

There had been three mysteries. One 
concerned the amount of scrap rubber that 
was lying around the country. Estimates 
made to Congress ranged as high as 10,- 
000,000 tons. Actual collections are under 
250,000 tons. That cleared one mystery. 
Another concerned discovery of new tire 
recapping material. Congress heard that a 
new rubberlike material was available that 
could provide recaps for all tires. Donald 
Nelson now has advised a Congress Com- 
mittee that this material will be available 
only for tires on essential cars. So a second 
mystery is fading. 

The third remains. It concerns the 
amount of crude rubber earmarked for 
“other countries.” A very large amount is 
scheduled to go out of the United States. 

Officially published figures show this: 
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In 1942: The Army and Navy will use 
271,000 tons of crude. Lend-lease material 
going to other countries will contain 82,- 
000 tons of crude. All civilian uses inside 
U. S. will amount to 150,000 tons of crude. 
Then: “Other countries” are scheduled to 
receive 310,000 tons of crude rubber. This 
rubber, plus the 82,000 tons of lend-lease, 
would give other countries 392,000 tons, 
and the United States would have 421,000 
tons. 

In 1943: The Army and Navy will use 
393,000 tons of crude. Lend-lease will take 
82,000 and civilians are scheduled to re- 
ceive 120,000 for trucks, busses, cars, trac- 
tors and industrial uses. But: “Other coun- 
tries” are down for 271,000 tons of this 
precious crude. With lend-lease added this 
would be 353,000 tons for other countries, 
and there would be 513,000 tons for the 
United States. 

Thus, during two years of critical rub- 
ber problems, the United States is sched- 
uled to have for use 934,000 tons of crude 
and “other countries” are scheduled to use 
745,000 tons, including the rubber they get 
from lend-lease. 

That raises two questions. What are 
these “other countries”? Why do they re- 
quire so much rubber when their normal 
use of rubber is far less than that? 

There are no official answers to these 
questions. It is obvious, however, that the 


other countries receiving rubber are Eng- 
land, Russia, Canada, Australia and some 
Latin-American countries. Their need of 
rubber probably is related to production 
for military needs. The amount involved, 
however, appears on the surface to be very 
large relative to the rubber used in the 
United States. This country’s consumption, 
proportionately, should be much greater 
than that of other allied nations. 

Does that mean a possibility of rubber 
for car owners if exports of rubber should 
be cut? Not at all. Officials emphasize that 
the American Army is reducing the effi- 
ciency of some of its weapons in order to 
conserve rubber, and if any rubber, above 
estimates, becomes available, the Army 
and Navy will absorb it all. 

As to scrap rubber: The collection of 
barely 250,000 tons is disturbing. It dis- 
closes far less scrap than this Government 
figured upon in calculating its estimate of 
demand for use of crude rubber. Scrap can 
be reworked and mixed with new crude, 
and use of 300,000 tons of scrap a year had 
been contemplated. 

As to rubber substitutes: Donald Nel- 
son says that the latest “find” for recapping 
tires wears only one-third as well as crude 
and, while useful, will be retained for 
essential uses. 

So automobile owners must face some 
hard facts. 
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Invasion of Europe in 1942: 


Why the Allies Cannot Delay 


Need for Counteracting Nazi Successes in Egypt and the Crimea | 


Intensive air attacks 
as first step in land 
assault from England 


This country and Great Britain are be- 
ing forced by events to undertake an early 
large-scale offensive in Europe. The al- 
ternative could be a Hitler victory or a 
stalemate in the war. 

President Roosevelt recognized this turn 
of events many weeks ago. He then re- 
vised American plans from the basis of 
a 1943 offensive to the basis of a 1942 of- 
fensive. Prime Minister Churchill of Eng- 
land was slow to follow. Out of Britain, 
instead, came a flood of arguments why 
there could be no 1942 offensive. 

What Hitler has just done to the British 
in Egypt decides the issue. The British, 
to all intents and purposes, are being 
knocked out of the war except on their 
home island and on the Atlantic and In- 
dian Oceans. They face the alternative of 
hitting Hitler when his back is turned or 
of seeing him win new victories by default. 

As the situation now stands: 

In Egypt. The Germans here are near to 
taking the key to control of the Mediter- 
ranean. Except for occasional overseas 
sprints, the British already are out of the 
Western Mediterranean. They now are 
not far from loss of the East- 
ern Mediterranean. What the 
British lose, Hitler gains. His 
gains, if extended, include not 
only a chance to control a sea 
route, but would give him ac- 
cess to cotton and grain and 
large military supplies as well. 

In the Middle East. The 
southern supply line to Rus- 
sia is in danger. Rich oil fields 
suddenly are within Hitler’s 
reach. Turkey is wobbly and 
veering toward Germany. Re- 
inforcements for British and 
American forces in that area 
must cross 12,000 miles of ocean. 

In Russia. Hitler’s Crimean 
conquest gives him more con- 
trol of the Black Sea. His main 
armies are poised (1) for a 
drive to try to cut Russia from 
80 per cent of her oil by cutting 
her supply route up the Volga 
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River; (2) for a drive toward the Caucasus 
and their oil; (3) for a drive toward Mur- 
mansk and the northern supply route to 
Russia. The war’s outcome depends on 
Russian ability to stop these drives. 

In Europe. German hopes are raised. 
France and Spain are encouraged by new 
British defeats to closer ties with Hitler. 
The chance of successful European revolt 
is diminished. 

In the Pacific. Japan is getting set for a 
smash at Siberia. 

So: The one opening left for the United 
States and Great Britain is for attack upon 
Hitler when his back is turned, as he faces 
east. That fact appears to be accepted 
here. It accounts for emphasis upon rush- 
ing men and materials to England. It ac- 
counts for official stress upon offensive ac- 
tion in 1942. That action, at the start, can 
be in the air. The map shows what now is 
possible. 

For fighter planes. There can be a front 
extending far into France and over Hol- 
land and Belgium. Fighters, if in sufficient 
numbers, can clear the way for bombers 
or can clear the way for any invasion raids. 
With Hitler’s main air force in Russia, 
American and British fighters should be 
able to command the air now, if ever. 

For medium bombers. The front in 
Europe extends far past Berlin. It covers 





THE TRIPLE-DECKER FRONT 
American troops en route to battle front 


part of Italy. It reaches across Norway 
and Denmark. This country is building 
medium bombers in large number. These ' 
bombers carry bomb loads up to three tons 
or even more. They are fast and heavily 
armored. Their outgoing range is about 800 
miles. Never was the time riper to demon- 
strate what these bombers, in large num- 
ber, can do. 

For heavy bombers. The front of these 
American planes extends to Moscow. It 
blankets Italy and reaches into Africa, 
The Balkans can be covered from England, 
Big American bombers have an outgoing 
range of more than 1,500 miles. They carry 
about four tons of bombs that distance, 
They are heavily armored. The supply of 
big bombers is growing. 

These are facts that suggest reasons for 
concentrating much American air strength 
in England. An air offensive, all evidence 
suggests, is taking shape slowly. 

But: Air attack alone, on the scale that 
is probable in 1942, is not counted upon 
to turn the course of the war. The new 
emphasis is upon actual invasion of Europe, 
or attempted invasion, in this year. All 
planning for that invasion centers on Eng- 
land. The reasons why are several. 

First, in Britain is an army and air force 
of 2,000,000 British and Canadian soldiers. 
The British Isles, too, have industry that 
can be utilized conveniently 
as a base of supply and re 
pair. 

Second, the supply line 
from the United States to the 
British Isles is short, 3,000 
miles, and it is the best 
protected supply line that re 
mains open. Ships can cover it 
in a week or two against sit 
to eight weeks on other pos 
sible fronts. 

Third, Britain is just 4 
short jump from the heart o 
Germany. When Hitler can be 
hit at home it is a waste of 
time to use man power and 
effort to hit him thousands of 
miles from home. 

All of this means that the 
time is fast approaching when 
the important issue of this 
war probably will be joined ia 
the West. 
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COST OF SHIP SINKINGS 
IN MEN AND MACHINES 


Nazi Strategy of Crippling War Production, Disrupting Civil Life 


Heavy losses of critical 
materials. Slowdown of 
deliveries to front lines 


Submarine attacks on merchant ship- 
ping are striking the United States at more 
than one vital point. Besides the loss of 
a ship, each torpedo that finds its mark 
sends valuable cargo to the bottom and 
further cripples war production at home. 

Almost every day, the newspaper read- 
er learns of one, two or three more ships 
sunk by enemy submarines. Behind these 
bare statements are losses equally impor- 
tant. They mean that Americans will have 
less to eat and wear, that factories will 
have fewer raw materials, that the lives 
of skilled seamen are being lost. 

Already the loss of shipping has struck 
at individual American homes. The fam- 
ily’s sugar is being rationed not because 
sugar is scarce, but because there are fewer 
ships to bring it in. Eastern motorists can- 
not get all the gasoline they want and 
East Coast residents may be cold this 
winter—not because petroleum is scarce, 
but because tankers were withdrawn from 
old routes after sinkings became alarming. 


More than individual inconvenience is 
involved. A Nazi torpedo shot into a mer- 
chant ship is almost the equivalent of a 
bomb sent into a factory. Merchant ships 
are heavily loaded with materials that 
factories must have, if output is to in- 
crease. Each sinking, therefore, serves to 
highlight an important angle in Hitler’s 
strategy. So far as the U.S. is concerned 
directly, that strategy has three purposes: 

To reduce Allied carrying power by 
reducing the number of ships at sea. 

To prevent U. S. war plants from 
receiving the materials they need, and 
to stop U. S. men and munitions from 
reaching battle fronts. 

To slow down U. S. production by 
slowing the movement of supply ships. 
To date the Nazis have scored on all 

three points. Ship losses still exceed ship- 
building. (See page 24.) Raw materials are 
becoming increasingly tight. Shipping is 
slowing down. 

Cargo losses now are becoming increas- 
ingly important because available raw ma- 
terials are limiting the output of war ma- 
terials. This point is emphasized by the 
latest War Production Board list of critical 
materials. That list contained only 14 
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items when war began. Now 89 appear, 
many of which can be reached only by ship. 

Official reports show that, in the last 
six months, this country has produced 2,- 
544,000 deadweight tons of shipping. The 
carrying capacity of these ships is approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 tons of freight. However, 
sinkings in Hemisphere waters exceed de- 
liveries. Thus more than 1,250,000 tons of 
cargo has been lost. The importance of 
these losses can be estimated by a glance 
at ship contents. 

Take bauxite. The fact that huge stores 
of this ore are found in Dutch and British 
Guiana partly accounts for the presence 
of so many submarines in the Caribbean. 
Vast amounts of bauxite are needed to 
keep aluminum factories supplied and the 
aluminum industry even now is straining 
to meet demands of airplane factories. 

Thus each ship sunk with a load of 
bauxite is an indirect but effective blow at 
this country’s airplane production. In fact, 
bauxite shipments, next to tankers, are 
favorite targets for submarines. 

Then there is rubber. This is now the 
most critical of war materials. The major 
sources of supply are in Japanese hands, 
but important amounts can be found else- 
where. Ceylon, for example, produced 
89,000 tons in 1940; Africa, 17,300 tons, 
and South America, 17,600 tons. Here are 
nearly 124,000 tons but officials count on 
receiving only about half that amount. 

Each shipload of rubber sent to the bot- 
tom means so many fewer retreaded or 
recapped tires for Americans, that much 
more interference with the war effort. 
And rubber cargoes are being lost. The 
Government, in fact, is buying from sal- 
vagers rubber that has been washed ashore 
on Caribbean beaches. 

Other materials which this country can 
ill afford to lose are: copper for shell cases 
and other items, from Chile and Peru; 
manganese for steel, from Brazil and Cuba; 
Brazil’s output of industrial diamonds, 
quartz crystals and mica; graphite from 
Ceylon, Madagascar, Argentina and Bra- 
zil; nitrates from Chile, and tin from Bo- 
livia, the only remaining source. U-boats 
are doubtless taking toll of these materials. 

Civilian hardship also is resulting from 
ship sinkings. Sugar is only the first house- 
hold necessity to be rationed because of 
the shipping situation. Coffee and tea are 
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becoming even more scarce than sugar; 
bananas are entering the luxury class. 

Shrinking supplies of leather and wool 
are not only caused by growing Army de- 
mands. Leather and wool are abundant in 
Latin America and Australia, but subma- 
rines, by destroying cargoes and reducing 
shipping space, are forcing U. S. citizens 
to face the prospect of fewer shoes and 
almost no more all-wool garments. 

War production and civilian comfort 
both are involved when babassu nuts and 
other oil-bearing materials from Latin 
America are sunk. The glycerine in these 
oils is needed for dynamite and other ex- 
plosives, and they yield both glycerine and 
lauric acid for good soap. 

This country’s principal sources of veg- 
etable and nut oils were lost when Japan 
conquered the Philippines and the East 
Indies, but it was not until sinkings 
reached a high point in the Hemisphere 
that WPB took control of supplies. A 
similar situation prevails in fibers and 
twine for bags, and in quinine, an essential 
drug for tropical warfare. A sunken cargo 
of quinine, contained in wild cinchona 
bark from Latin America, may contribute 
to the spread of malaria among soldiers. 

Outgoing ships, too, are important tar- 
gets for submarines. Each of these ships 
now is carrying some aid to battle fronts, 
im Russia, Egypt or China, and is building 
up striking power in England. . 

Petroleum supplies almost top the list 
of war materials. Fuel for ships, tanks and 
airplanes in the South Pacific and Britain 
now must come from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Hence, each destroyed tanker 
means the crippling not only of the supply 
line, but the supply itself. And scores of 
tankers have become torpedo victims. 

The loss of tankers, in fact, has a direct 
bearing on the war effort inside the coun- 
try. East Coast plants now are spending 
precious time converting from oil to coal 
because petroleum cannot be delivered. 
The transportation of war workers to and 
from their jobs is becoming complicated 
because, just off the coast, submarines are 
spilling tanker oil over the water and keep- 
ing other tankers off the sea lanes. 

Latin-American troubles have increased 
because of ship sinkings. A recent dispatch 
from Buenos Aires reports that Argentina 
had lost directly through sinkings 40,000 
tires, 400 autos, iron and steel, industrial 
machinery, asbestos, paint, radios, sewing 
machines and 10,000,000 pounds of news- 
print. The newsprint loss has forced news- 
papers to suspend or curtail operations. 

This account could be repeated in each 
country of South America. The West In- 
dies, for example, face a severe food short- 
age—all because submarines have taken 
too large a toll of ships. A lost food cargo 
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now spells the difference between a good 
and a scanty meal for many an islander. 

In addition, a torpedoed supply ship en 
route to Latin America often means the 
loss of machinery and supplies needed to 
increase Latin America’s output of strate- 
gic materials. Mining machinery, for ex- 
ample, is in heavy demand and each hoist 
and pump lost curtails the Hemisphere’s 
potential war production. 

Munitions cargoes generally travel un- 
der naval protection and most of them are 
reported to reach their destinations. These 
ships carry the tanks, planes, guns and 
ammunition needed to defeat the Axis on 
battle fronts, and thus often are under at- 
tack. Losses on the route to Murmansk, 
however, are said by British officials to be 
considerable. 

Such losses might mark the margin 
needed to turn the tide of battle, to start 
an offensive, or to stop one. German sub- 
marines in the Atlantic are important Nazi 
aids in the battles for Egypt, the Ukraine 
and the Caucasus, and are the Nazis’ first 
line of defense against a United Nations 
attack from England. 

The toll of lives is another substantial 
loss to the United Nations. Few sinkings 
result in the rescue of all merchant crews, 
and each seaman who goes down with his 
ship means that one skilled hand less is 
available for another voyage. 

This aspect of the submarine menace is 
becoming increasingly important, for the 
manning of ships now is as difficult as 
constructing them. The ranks of able- 
bodied seamen among the British, Nor- 
wegians, Dutch and Americans were sparse 





when war began and they have been 
thinned by several thousand since. 

The U.S. Coast Guard presently is en- 
gaged in training crews for vessels that 
now are coming off the ways. The time 
and effort spent in this training, however, 
are cancelled to some extent every time a 
torpedo hits its mark. 

Finally, Nazi U-boats are scoring heavily 
by slowing the speed at which ships can 
travel. One purpose of the submarine cam- 
paign is to render U.S. aid to the United 
Nations “too little” by the sinking of car- 
goes, but equally as important is the at- 
tempt to make that aid “too late.” 

The ever-present danger of submarines 
is forcing more and more merchant ships 
to travel in convoys, which must be paced 
to the speed of the slowest vessel. Further 
delay is required to assemble a convoy for 
a voyage. By forcing use of convoys across 
the North Atlantic, submarines thus have 
had the same effect on the high seas that 
a slowdown of workers would have in a 
munitions plant. 

Now the convoy system is to be ex- 
tended to the Atlantic Coast and to South 
America as soon as additional escort ves- 
sels are available. This is likely to result 
not only in a drop in ship sinkings, but 
also in a reduction in the number of round 
trips that a ship can make each year. 

The submarine thus continues to be 
this country’s most formidable enemy. 
And to date, each optimistic announce- 
ment from the Navy on progress in com- 
bating the menace has been followed by 
an increase in the number of sinkings off 
American shores. 
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Food in Powder Form: 
Growth of New Industry 


Change in American Dietary Habits Indicated 
By Increased Army Use of Dehydrated Products 


Savings in cargo space 
and in scarce materials 
factors in big expansion 


Powdered food is going to be a regular 
item in the diet of American soldiers be- 
fore this war is over. The effects may be 
so far-reaching as to change American eat- 
ing habits after the war. The Army al- 
ready is buying huge quantities of con- 
centrated foods, mainly dehydrated, and 
will buy more. Millions of pounds are go- 
ing to Great Britain and Russia under 
lend-lease contracts. 

Sending concentrated 
saves an enormous amount of shipping 
space compared to that required for 
canned goods. Most of the Army’s cur- 
rent purchases are going abroad, but dieti- 
tians plan to serve dehydrated foods about 
ouce a week in the camps at home to 
acquaint the men with the taste and to 
teach the cooks how to them. 

Dehydrated foods take the form of pow- 
der, cubes, shreds or small, irregular pieces. 
To prepare them for eating, water and sea- 
soning are added and the food usually is 
cooked afterward. 
tables are cooked before being dehydrated. 

Foods most easily dehydrated. Seven 
vegetables have been dehydrated most 
successfully: white and potatoes, 
onions, carrots, cabbages, beets and ruta- 
hagas. These as well as concentrated 
soups, eggs and milk are being bought in 
large quantities by the Army, Great Brit- 
ain and Russia. Dehydrated apple nug- 
gets recently were added to the Army’s 
diet. These look like popcorn, make tasty 
sauce and. pie. Plums, 
peaches and grapes also can be dried or 
dehydrated successfully. 

Meats. Progress has been slower in de- 
veloping successful dehydrated meat, but 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion has just offered to buy an unan- 
nounced quantity of beef. Experiments 
finally have made it possible to retain nat- 
ural flavor and nutritive values. Dehy- 
drated beef, after water is added, makes 
excellent croquettes, meat loaf and _ pies. 
Pork dehydration still is in the laboratories, 
but early approval of a method acceptable 
to the government is expected. 


foods abroad 
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SPACE ALSO IS DEHYDRATED ... 


Just as an example of how dehydrated 
vegetables are prepared for the table, an 
Army cook would prepare whipped pota- 
toes this way: To five gallons of precdoked, 
shredded potatoes he would add five gal- 
lons of boiling water. He would salt and 
soak them for five minutes over low heat, 
then whip at high speed for two minutes, 
adding butter and two gallons of milk. The 
process would require only five minutes, 
and there would be no peeling beforehand. 

The process. Dehydration is one of the 
oldest methods of preserving foods, but it 
never has caught on with the public. Some 
dehydrated vegetables were served to the 
American Expeditionary Forces in the last 
war, but the men disliked them, said they 
tasted like hay. As distinguished from 
other methods of drying foods, dehydra- 
tion is a process of extracting water by 
mechanical circulation of heat. Before the 
moisture is removed, food must be ground, 
washed and scalded. Dehydration results in 
the loss of some vitamin content, but the 
loss 1s not great under the best methods. 

There has been a sudden revival of in- 
terest in dehydration since the United 
States entered the war. The reasons: (1) 
concentrated foods can be shipped in one- 
tenth the space required for canned foods; 
(2) great savings are possible in such 
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. . . JUST ADD WATER AND SERVE 


critical materials as tin, sugar and rubber 
required in canning; (3) new 
have produced highly palatable foods that 
retain their nutritional values. 

Savings in shipping. The amount of 
shipping space that can be saved might 
conceivably swing the tide of the war in 
favor of the United Nations. Take potatoes 
for example: Twenty-seven million pounds 
can be reduced to 3,000,000 pounds by 
dehydration. This would save 500,000 cubic 
feet of cargo space, or more than the 
capacity of two cargo ships. 

Production expansion. Prior to 1941, 
normal production of dehydrated eggs was 
around 10,000,000 pounds a year. The rate 
is expected to reach 350,000,000 pounds in 
1942. Already 184,168,000 pounds, cost- 
ing $192,089,000, have been bought for 
lend-lease. In 1939, only 5,600,000 pounds 
of dried vegetables were produced in the 
U.S. The Army already has contracted to 
buy 18,000,000 pounds in 1942. Lend-lease 
and domestic needs will take another 12,- 
000,000. Expansion plans call for an increase 
to 100,000,000 pounds annual capacity. 

A new postwar industry. Dehydration 
made some progress during the last war, 
but the foods fed the troops were tough 
and fibrous. The industry spent the years 
between wars experimenting. Now pros- 
pects are bright for a postwar boom. With 
a large part of the British Isles using quan- 
tities of dried eggs and milk, and the Army 
feeding its men millions of pounds of 
dehydrated foods, the effects should be 
widely felt after the war. If housewives 
discover that dehydrated foods compare 
with canned foods in taste and price, the 
dehydrated brands are likely to make a 
place for themselves on the daily menus. 
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AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS 
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Mr. Roosevelt's Concern Over Farm Bill and Scrap Rubber Drive 


Reminder that voters 
will hold legislators 
accountable for their acts 


President Roosevelt is showing obvious 
concern at the less-than-complete co-op- 
eration certain segments of the popula- 
tion are giving to the war. This developed 
in several ways last week. A farm ap- 
propriation bill was held up in Congress 
by a wrangle over prices. The rubber col- 
lection drive produced far less scrap than 
had been expected. 

Mr. Roosevelt put the farm price prob- 
lem up to the public in an open bid for 
it to step in and tell Congress what to do. 
The implement by which he did this was 
a device he has used more than once. 
Seven farm, labor and religious leaders 
wrote him outlining the situation from his 
own point of view. He replied that “cer- 
tain selfish and power-hungry groups” were 
responsible for what had happened, adding: 

“You have asked me to take this issue 
to the country. I think that your excellent 
letter has done this in large measure. I 
will support and emphasize it at every op- 
portunity. Should resistance to these pro- 
posals persist, I am confident that the peo- 
ple will hold those responsible to strict 
account.” 

Behind this problem lies a situation 
which Mr. Roosevelt has been told will 
cost the public a billion or more dollars in 
the extra costs of food. For more than a 
year, agricultural agencies have been sell- 
ing corn and wheat from storage. The 
grains went largely for feeding livestock 
and poultry. The sales helped to hold down 
living costs. The prices were held below 
the mythical level of parity, but the farm- 
er got parity just the same through his soil 
conservation and other payments. 

The Agriculture Department wanted to 
continue this process. Its argument was 
that, since the farmer would get parity 
through his other payments, it would be 
better from the standpoint of the country 
as a whole if the prices were held down. 
A step toward inflation would be avoided. 
Besides, the theory back of the ever- 
normal granary was that the stored up 
stocks would be sold in an emergency. The 
Senate went along with this plan. But the 
House, caught in an election squeeze play, 
fought the Senate to a standstill for a 
plan which would refuse permission to sell 
these stocks until prices reached parity. 

Already, the battle had tied up funds 
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for the operation of the Agriculture De- 
partment beyond the beginning of the new 
fiscal year and employes were wondering 
what their next payday would bring them. 
This the situation into which Mr. 
Roosevelt stepped with his letter to force 
a compromise in Congress. 

The President's rubber collection cam- 
paign brought him a disappointingly low 
total of 219,000 tons. Mr. Roosevelt, who 


was 
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had optimistically hoped that it would 
produce more than the experts estimated, 
found that it got less. He extended the col- 
lection period for another ten days and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee was 
given an estimate that the nation’s rubber 
resources might fall 250,000 tons short of 
military and public transportation require- 
ments by the end of 1943. 

Secretary Ickes said the figures did not 
indicate any allowance for civilian use. He 
said he suspected rubber hoarders of hold- 
ing back, added that perhaps some of them 
were in official life. He tried to give to the 
scrap drive the rubber mats from the In- 
terior Department floors, but the Public 
Buildings Administration locked them up. 
It said they were needed to keep people 
from slipping on the marble floors on rainy 
days. But Mr. Ickes did bundle up a rub- 
ber mat from the White House Offices and 
took it to a scrap pile. Experts said the 
only thing that could be done with it 
would be to make more mats. 

The war moved closer to home all the 
time. Mr. Roosevelt arranged to drama- 
tize that fact to the American public in 
spite of the battering the United Nations 
were taking in Libya and elsewhere. Eight 
spies and saboteurs who had been landed 
from submarines were nabbed by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. Their equip- 
ment was dug up from Florida and New 
York beaches. The invader had reached the 
shores of continental United States. Mr. 
Roosevelt named a military commission of 
seven generals to conduct the trial of the 
invaders. Plenty of publicity will be given 
the trials to drive home to the American 
public the imminence of its danger. 

Down in the Caribbean Lieut. Gen. 
Frank Andrews cracked down on another 
spy ring. Twenty persons were hauled in. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave one social fillip 
to his week. Harry Hopkins gave it an- 
other. The President motored from Hyde 
Park to Lee, Mass. to have tea with Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. The Queen 
had arrived there two weeks earlier to visit 
her daughter, Juliana, the Crown Prin- 
cess, and her grandchildren. The Queen 
will visit the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt at the White House later. And the 
engagement of Mr. Hopkins and Mrs. 
Louise Macy, a former magazine editor, 
was announced. The setting for the wed- 
ding may be the White House, where Mr. 
Hopkins has lived for the last year or 
more. The wedding may mean that the 
White House will have an empty room. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





LET’S GET AT THE HUB 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The geographical strategy of this war resembles two 
huge wheels. 

Germany is one Hub. 

The spokes run eastward to a far-flung battle line 
in Russia. 

The spokes run southward through the Balkans to 
the Mediterranean and across that sea to the Rommel 
armies marching across North Africa to Egypt. 

The spokes run northward through Denmark and 
into the top of Norway. 

The spokes run westward through Holland and 
Belgium and into a large part of France, with her ports 
from which across the Atlantic Ocean Nazi submarines 
operate 3,000 miles or more as they sink our ships 
along the North and South American coasts. 

Japan is another Hub. 

The spokes run southward to Singapore and the 
Indian Ocean and the Dutch East Indies, eastward as 
far as Wake Island, northward to some of the Aleutian 
Islands, and westward through a considerable part of 
China. 

We on the side of the United Nations are trying to 
puncture the outer rims of these two wheels. We have 
succeeded in moving closer and closer toward the Hub 
in the Pacific, namely industrial Japan. Our successes 
in the battle of the Coral Sea and then Midway and 
lately around Wake Island ‘indicate that we are aim- 
ing for the Tokyo Hub. It will take more time than 
many of us imagined, but our strategy is to move 
toward Japan’s mainland. 

As for the Hub of the main wheel—in Germany—we 
have not moved effectively toward it as yet. 


WE ARE READY 
FOR AIR DRIVE 
ON GERMANY 


We have instead permitted our 
forces and our materials to be 
engrossed in battles on the outer 
rim. It is important to defend 
these far-off places, and it was logical to fight delaying 
actions in the Balkans and to harass the enemy supply 
lines in the Mediterranean and also to keep Hitler 
from driving too soon into the Caucasus. But there 
comes a stage when a decision must be made whether 
we are going to let the enemy select his own battlefield 
and the moment for his offensives or whether we are 
going to place the enemy on the defensive. 

We must get at the Hub—Germany itself. 

Berlin is only 580 miles from England. In other 
parts of the world—as, for instance, in the Pacific— 


our land-based planes are making 2,000-mile oversea 
flights. Our airplanes in Britain are capable of making 
many trips to Berlin and back—1200 miles—and the 
time has come to carry out that kind of an offensive. 


ALLIED TROOPS 
MUST OCCUPY 
NAZI TERRITORY 


The British and American bomb- 
ing forces have air superiority 
today over the Nazis. Hitler is 
occupied on the Russian front. 
He needs air power for every one of his far-flung battle 
lines. He must either abandon those places and go 
back to Western Europe to defend his conquests or 
suffer a gradual attrition that can only mean the col- 
lapse of his whole military program. 

We, on our part, must not only carry out extensive 
air attacks on German factories and industries general- 
ly but we must put an army into France. This would 
mean a diversion of German troops from Russia or 
else it would mean that Hitler must allow the Allies to 
get a firm foothold on territory hitherto occupied by 
his armies. Either event can mean a serious impair- 
ment of the morale of the German people. Once the 
conviction arises among them that Hitler cannot win, 
we shall gain victory without completely attaining 
our military objectives. The last war ended that way. 
It is possible for this war to end the same way. 

Last time we were able by economic blockade to get 
at the Hub. Conditions behind the lines were so bad 
that the German military forces at the front found 
their rear lines in November 1918 imperiled by a dis- 
integrating morale. 

We must invade the European continent in 1942. 

If the Hub is seriously damaged and menaced this 
year, the spokes will begin to weaken and the outer rim 
will become even weaker. For supplies must come 
from Germany—the interior of Germany itself. Tanks 
and airplanes and repair parts and fuel—all must 
start from the center to the outer lines. 

The time, therefore, for a major decision in the 
strategy of the United Nations has arrived, if indeed 
the decision has not already been taken. 

We do not know what Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt decided in their recent conference, 
but they announced that the effect of their next move 
would be to cause a “diversion of German troops” 
from the Russian front. That is what our Allies in 
Russia have been hoping for and begging us to do. 

It is true that the British high command has not 
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Time for major offensive and second front directed at Germany 





through France has come—Defeats in Libya and Egypt are 
secondary as we mobilize for the decisive moves of the war. 


wished to move because of a lack of preparations. 
More often than not complete preparedness for a major 
military undertaking is never realized. The risks of 
bold action have to be taken when preparations are 
sometimes incomplete. We cannot be perfectionists in 
war time. 

We have an enormous base for an attack on the Hub. 

That base is England, where factories for repair of 
mechanized weapons and airplanes exist and where 
ground crews in hundreds of thousands are mobilized. 

So long as we have England as a base, we can at- 
tack the Hub and we can begin an invasion by a land 
army in France. 

Our strategy thus far has been to build a bridge 
across the Atlantic Ocean. The President has wisely 
secured air bases and has wisely sent troops to Iceland 
and North Ireland to protect with ground crews and 
troops the air forces needed to patrol the seas from 
Iceland to Ireland as our Navy maintains a line of 
communication to England and to northern Russia. 

We have sent large numbers of American troops to 
England. The British are reported to have an army 
of 2,000,000 men, including Canadians. The combined 
British-American forces are doubtless almost ready to 
invade the Continent. Air attack should prepare the 
way and also be able to guard the shipping needed to 
transport troops. It took only a few days with excellent 
air protection to evacuate from 300,000 to 500,000 Brit- 
ons from Dunkerque. It should not take much longer to 
transport back an invading army of at least that many 
men and possibly more across the few miles of the 
English Channel protected now by a superior British- 
American air force and by large flotillas of destroyers. 
There will be losses—but we must risk them. It’s the 
Hub we must go for if we want to keep Hitler from 
prolonging this war. He cannot win it, but he can 
unduly lengthen it. He can make us pay more in lives 
over a three or five-year period than we might pay 
this year by a bold strategy of invasion. 


WESTERN EUROPE It has been officially announced 
WILL BE SCENE that there will be a “second 
OF DECISIVE FIGHT front.” Just where it is to be 

has not been disclosed, but the 
map is available to anybody who cares to study it 
and the distances are plainly marked. The decisive 
battle of the Napoleonic wars was fought in Western 
Europe. The decisive battles of this war will be on the 


European continent between land armies equipped 
with tanks and guns and protected by air power. 
The United Nations have their arsenals in England 
and America—the latter safe thus far from any serious 
air attack. Production has increased to fantastic 
heights. Now that we have air superiority, are we 
ready for the return to an effective use of land power? 


BOLD STRATEGY Military men differ in their 
IS THE MEANS opinion as to the hazards in- 
TO SHORTEN WAR volved. If Hitler, with his 

enormous armies, has not been 
able to cross the Channel to invade England, it is 
argued, how can Britain do it? The answer is that at 
no time since the latter part of 1940 has Hitler had 
sufficient air power to protect a large invading army. 

The United Nations today have the necessary air 
power to protect such an invading army. They can 
get at the Hub now—and they must start this summer 
or face greater risks next year. 

For while 1942 may not see the end of the war, it 
will decide the length of the conflict. The conquest of 
Egypt and the Mediterranean cannot win the war for 
Hitler but it can lift the drooping spirits of his people. 
Victory for the United Nations in the North African 
campaigns and in and around the southern Russian 
fronts would seriously impair the morale of the Ger- 
man people. Air attacks would then be even more of a 
discouragement to the Germans. But, after all, it is 
not the outer rim but the Hub upon which we must 
concentrate. 

The recent outburst in the British Parliament has 
merely emphasized the impatience of the civilian 
population there, even as it has reflected a growing 
impatience throughout the British Empire. There is 
need on the part of the United Nations for an over-all 
high command, unified in purpose and plan, and for a 
bold strategy during the remainder of 1942. 

We hope soon to see in the headlines the news tell- 
ing of the fulfillment of the decisions made at the 
Churchill-Roosevelt conference. We shall perhaps 
have to wait till the latter part of the summer or early 
autumn for the major blows to be delivered but mean- 
time it is desirable for our people not to lower their 
own morale because defeats have occurred on the 
outer rim of the wheel. What counts most is the 
organization for an offensive directed at the Hub, and 
that’s under way. 
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STEEL DISPUTE: EFFECT ON NATION 


Importance to Other Industries of War 


Challenge by companies 
of agencies authority to 
order contracts with union 


the labor relations issues in 
steel as they now confront the country: 
Should steel workers, who now aver- 
age $40 a week, have their incomes 
boosted to an average of $45 a week? 
Should the Government force the 
steel industry to agree that any 
worker who joins a union must remain 
a member of that union and must per- 
mit the industry to check off his union 
dues? 


Here are 


Those issues are before the War 
Labor Board for decision. The decision, 
when made, is going to be of importance 
to large numbers of U. S. employers in 
many industries. It likewise is to have 
broad importance for all consumers be- 
cause of the indirect effect it may have 
on the problem of inflation control. 

The basis for the Board’s decision al- 
ready has been laid by a special fact-find- 
ing panel which heard the companies and 
the union argue for almost five months. 
That panel now has made its report. On 
the wage issue the three panel members— 
Arthur S. Meyer, chairman; Cyrus §S. 
Ching, representing industry, and Rich- 
ard T. Frankensteen, representing labor— 
were unanimous. Here are their findings: 

The facts on steel wages. Steel is a 
high-wage industry. The lowest hourly rate 
is 721% cents. The average steel worker 
earns 98.8 cents an hour—almost 10 cents 
an hour above the average for all heavy 
industries. Average weekly earnings in 
steel are just over $40 a week—about $1.40 
below the average for all heavy industries. 
The union is asking an increase of $1 a 
day. 

Living costs. In steel towns, living costs 
went up 14 per cent from March 15, 1941, 
to March 15, 1942—when prices were 
frozen. From March to March, hourly wage 
rates rose 14.6 per cent; weekly earnings 
went up 13.1 per cent. But from April— 
when last year’s 10-cents-an-hour increase 
went into effect, living costs rose 13.3 per 
cent while weekly earnings dropped a 
fraction. The panel found that the buy- 
ing power of steel workers declined ap- 
proximately 13.3 per cent. 

The companies’ ability to pay. The re- 
quested $1l-a-day increase would boost the 
wage costs of the four companies involved 
in this dispute—Bethlehem, Republic, 


now 
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«+. back pay in War Bonds 


Youngstown and Inland—by about $47,- 
500,000. Earnings of these companies in 
1941, before profit taxes were deducted, 
amounted to $265,749,000. For the last ten 
years their total earnings averaged $28,- 
234,000 a year. But earnings for the first 
quarter, this year, aggregated $72,596,000. 
The panel found that all four companies 
are able to pay the $l-a-day increase. 

Effect on taxes. On the basis of the new 
excess-profits tax rate, approved tentative- 
ly by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the requested wage increase would 
cost the companies only 6 cents on the 
dollar—a total of only $2,850,000... The 
other 94 cents otherwise ‘would go in ex- 
cess-profits taxes—an amount approximat- 
ing $44,500,000. The panel found that to 
withhold a wage increase on the ground 
that it would reduce governmental reve- 
nues is to impose an unauthorized tax on 
the workers. 

Inflation. From 1939 to 1941, labor’s 
share in the national income has remained 
unchanged at about 68 per cent. In 1942, 
the national money income will be greater 
than in 1941, although fewer civilian goods 
will be available for purchase than last 
year. The panel found: Labor should not 
be asked to give up its share of national 


Labor Board’s Decision 


income just because the added purchasing 
power might lead to inflation. Money can 
be saved—the extra purchasing power 
stored up for future use. 

Forced savings. The panel suggested 
that a technique of forced savings could 
not be worked out properly in the course 
of adjusting a labor dispute. During public 
hearings before the full Board, CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray argued that the Board 
could not institute a system of giving wage 
increases in the form of War Bonds unless 
Congress acted to make such a policy apply 
uniformly to all wage increases granted in 
all industries. Mr. Murray indicated, how- 
ever, that he would be willing to consider 
payment in War Bonds of any back wages 
that might be due after the decision is 
handed down. The Board already has de- 
cided to make whatever increase is granted 
the steel employes retroactive to February 
17, when the case was turned over to the 
Board. 

Union security. With Mr. Ching, the em- 
ployer representative, dissenting, the panel 
majority found that unions generally, and 
the steel union particularly, perform an 
important social function and should be 
maintained. Chairman Meyer held that 
union security, in the form of maintenance 
of membership and a checkoff, would: 

Make shop conditions more peace- 
ful by diminishing friction and elimi- 
nating solicitation of dues; reduce the 
cost of dues collection and benefit the 
union accordingky; give union offi- 
cials more time for contact with union 
membership and management for the 
elimination of grievances and for a 
concerted effort to achieve maximum 
production. 

Mr. Frankensteen, the union member of 
the panel, dissented in favor of an all- 
union shop agreement. 

Automatic checkoff. The panel majori- 
ty suggested that, if the Board granted a 
checkoff, it should not require the union 
to resolicit its membership to obtain indi- 
vidual authorizations to check off dues 
from an employe’s earnings. On the check- 
off, the panel noted three reservations: 

Normal dues collection by the union 
involves a salutary control over union 
leaders. 

The checkoff, if generally adopted, 
would involve large sums of money 
not publicly accounted for. 

The checkoff would save the union 
a heavy expense, but it would be an 
added cost to management. The panel 
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suggested that the union might re- 
imburse the companies for any cost 
incurred by the checkoff. 

The union‘s position. In its argument 
before the Board, the union supported the 
panel’s findings on wages, but asked that 
its original demand for an all-union shop 
be substituted for the panel recommenda- 
tion of maintenance of membership. In 
concluding the union’s argument, Mr. Mur- 
ray indicated that he would accept the 
Board’s decision whatever it might be. 

The companies’ challenge. Each of the 
four companies lodged strenuous objection 
to the findings of the panel. In addition, 
Youngstown and Inland challenged the au- 
thority of the Board to decide this case. 
Ernest S. Ballard, counsel for Inland, ex- 
plained: 

“Inland respectfully asserts that the 
Board is without power or authority to re- 
quire it to establish a closed shop or main- 
tenance of membership or checkoff ar- 
rangement and reserves the right to refuse 
to recognize as authoritative any ‘such di- 
rective issued by this Board.” 

For Youngstown, John C. Gall asserted 
that the Board lacks authority to compel 
any company to make a contract. He 
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ROBERT R. R. BROOKS 


To represent the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in Government conferences on wage 
policy, Leon Henderson has picked Robert 
R. R. Brooks, onetime assistant professor of 
economics at Williams College. Mr. Brooks 
now is the man to see on price problems that 
grow out of wage increases. On the wage 
dispute between the CIO and the “little 
steel” companies, Mr. Brooks has no public 
comment. Once he wrote a book. It’s title: 
“As Steel Goes. . .“ He was using the old 


labor adage: “As steel goes, so goes labor.” 
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pointed out that no federal law exists under 
which a labor contract can be imposed on 
a company. The National Labor Relations 
Act, on the contrary, does not require an 
employer to agree to any specific demand 
of a union. And, Mr. Gall continued, the 
executive order creating the War Labor 
Board requires the Board to follow, not 
supersede, the Wagner Act. 

These arguments form the basis for pos- 
sible court test of the powers of the War 
Labor Board—powers which Board mem- 
bers contend stem from the War powers 
of the President. 

What this precedent will mean. Only 
four companies, employing approximately 
160,000 persons, are directly involved in 
the case now being decided by the Board, 
but importance of the decisions will extend 
far beyond these companies. Already the 
CIO has indicated its intention to apply 
to U.S. Steel Corp. and the rest of the 
industry whatever pattern is laid down for 
the “little steel” companies. This would 
affect about 450,000 additional persons. 
Other CIO unions are prepared to use this 
pattern for negotiations now going on with 
General Motors Corp., Ford and Chrysler, 
and with the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Now pending before the War Labor 
Board are an estimated two dozen cases in 
which final decisions are awaiting the 
outcome of the steel dispute. Around the 
country there are more than 1,800 active 
disputes between management and unions. 
The settlement of hundreds of these will 
be influenced by the decision in steel. 


Nonwar industries. Because the dispute 
between the CIO and Montgomery Ward 
and Co., Chicago, involves so many em- 
ployes and would affect the life of a very 
important industrial center, the War Labor 
Board has decided to take jurisdiction. 
This means that all large employers, 
whether or not they are working on war 
orders, now may be considered subject to 
the orders of the Board. 


Unemployment. WPA estimates that 
2,600,000 persons were unemployed during 
May and that 51,600,000 were employed. 
Two years ago 8,400,000 persons were out 
of jobs. 


Pay during blackouts. War has intro- 
duced a series of new issues into manage- 
ment-union relations. The latest is whether 
employes are to be paid for time lost dur- 
ing blackouts. Last week, employes of the 
Yellow Truck & Coach Co., Pontiac, Mich., 
struck to force the company to pay the 
men for 20 minutes of the work shift lost 
because of a trial blackout. The union 
claimed that General Motors, parent com- 






pany of Yellow Truck and Coach, was the 
only large employer in the Pontiac area 
that penalized its men for the blackout. 

Draft deferment. Selective Service head- 
quarters has added a number of scientific 
and specialized skills to the list of “critical 
occupations.” Employes in these occupa- 
tions are virtually assured of draft de- 
ferment if they are working in an industry 
considered essential to the war effort. The 
list includes: accountants, chemists, econo- 
mists, engineers, industrial managers, na- 
val architects, personnel administrators, 
and statisticians. 


War Strikes 


Fifteen major strikes affecting war pro- 
duction were reported in Washington for 
the week ended June 27. About 23,375 em- 
ployes were involved. Time lost is esti- 
mated at 46,165 man-days. The total rep- 
resents a drop of almost one-third from 
the number of strikes reported for the pre- 
vious week. However, the number of em- 
ployes involved increased by almost the 
same proportion. 





The totals: 

4 AFL strikes. 

8 CIO strikes. 

2 independent union strikes. 

1 strike involving an unidenti- 
fied union. 


In each of the strikes reported, no fewer 
than 200 employes were involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 
— Lumber Co., Alamogordo, N. 
ex. 
METAL TRADES: 
Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. 
St. Louis Machine Shops, St. Louis, Mo. 
— Boiler Co., Michigan City, 
nd. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
AUTO WORKERS: 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing 
Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
EvectricaL & Rapio WoRKERS: 
B. G. Corp., New York, N. Y. 
RuBBER WORKERS: 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
American Car & Foundry, Wilmington, 
Del. 
STEELWORKERS: 
Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
National Tube Co., Lorain, O. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Clifton Manufacturing Co., Clifton, S.C. 
otcons Hewat & Co., North Adams, 
ass. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Republic Steel Corp. (coal mines), Cali- 
fornia, Pa.—Mine Officials Union of 
America. 

Scranton Lace Co., Scranton, Pa.— 
Amal. Lace Operatives of America. 


UNION NOT IDENTIFIED 
Esmond Mills, Inc., Esmond, R. I. 
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dow U-Boat Toll 
=xceeds Rate 


Of Shipbuilding 


Merchant ships still are being sunk by 
yerman submarines faster than the United 
Nations are building them. 

The score in the Battle of the Atlantic 
yetween Nazi submarines and U.S. ship- 
yards is indicated in the Pictogram. That 
core shows that in the first six months of 
his year, $27 merchant ships were sent to 
he bottom in Western Hemisphere waters. 
In the same period, U.S. shipbuilders de- 
ivered 228 new cargo ships. 

Reported sinkings in American waters in- 
‘lude losses by all the United Nations. How- 
»ver, they do not take into account losses on 
he journey to Murmansk in Russia, losses 
n the Eastern Atlantic, the Mediterranean, 
he Indian and Pacific oceans. 

Shipbuilding figures, on the other hand, 
ire for the United States alone. In addition 
British and Canadian yards are producing 
ships, but the U.S. is building by far the 
zreatest volume of merchant tonnage. The 
U.S. program for the current year, for ex- 
uample, is 8,000,000 deadweight tons, com- 
pared with approximately 850,000 tons for 
Canada and an estimated 1,500,000 tons for 
England. 

Shipbuilding rates have climbed steadily 
in the last six months, but the rate of sink- 
ings has more than kept pace. In the West- 
2rn Hemisphere, for instance, 17 ships were 
delivered in January and 17 sunk. By April, 
U.S. deliveries had jumped to 36 but sink- 
ings that month totaled 68. In May, 58 
ships were delivered and 86 reported sunk. 
In June, losses were reported at 59, against 
66 deliveries. 

However, Rear Admiral Howard L. Vick- 
ery, vice chairman of the U.S. Maritime 
Commission, has reported that the total rate 
of losses still is above the total rate of Allied 
deliveries. Last month, U.S. yards delivered 
731,900 deadweight tons of merchant ships. 
Canadian and British output is estimated to 
have swelled this total to more than 900,000 
tons. United Nations losses for June, there- 
fore, probably exceeded 900,000 tons. This 
rate is almost up to the April, 1917, peak of 
the last war, when submarines destroyed 
more than 1,000,000 deadweight tons of 
shipping. 

U.S. shipbuilders are expected to deliver 
an average of 900,000 tons a month for the 
remainder of the year. But this delivery rate 
will just barely offset losses unless sinkings 
are reduced. The United States and Britain 
still are losing in the Battle of the Oceans— 
one of the most important of the war. 
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Unified Command 


For War Allies? 
Editors’ Views 


Sentiment among newspaper editorial 
writers leans heavily toward the belief 
that a unified command of the United 
Nations’ air, land and sea forces is neces- 
sary if the Allies are to win the war. 

A small minority contend, however, that 
the present system of planning by con- 
ferences in Washington and London is 
working satisfactorily. 

The St. Louis Star-Times (Ind.) de- 
clares establishment of a high command, 
“to co-ordinate the efforts of the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia and China,” 
no longer can “safely be postponed,” and 
adds: “The United Nations are wasting 
their strength through lack of a centralized 
and co-ordinated program. We have 
fumbled long enough.” 

“Tt is suicide to think in terms of -Brit- 
ish armies, United States armies or Chi- 
nese armies in this war,” contends the 
Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.). “They 
should be thought of in terms of a single 
army to be used as a single entity wherever 
and whenever the situation demands.” 

But the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
observes that, under the present setup of 
international committees and representa- 
tives in Washington and London, we have 
“mterservice co-operation in both coun- 
tries and international co-operation.” The 
newspaper argues: “It still remains to be 
proved that any change in the system is 
desirable” and adds that the fighting men 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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have “implicit faith” in their leadership 
and that a “great host” is confidently on 
the march behind “Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek.” 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Ind. Rep.) 
disagrees, saying: “The present system has 
grave military defects. Unified, world-wide 
strategy and a leadership that will make 
decisions, even at some risk, are necessary 
if the war is to be won in the least pos- 
sible time.” 

Similarly the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


(Ind. Dem.) asserts: “We have not yet ° 


grasped the necessity of fighting a war on 
a world scale instead of a series of con- 
flicts in China, Africa, Russia and else- 
where. Just as we have been compelled to 
copy the enemy’s technique in conducting 
the war, we must follow his use of the 
unified command.” 

Appointment of a high command would 
“end the attempt to wage war by confer- 
ences and compromise,” declares the Buf- 
falo Evening News (Ind. Rep.), adding: 
“Tt is held that not until such an appoint- 
ment is made will the United Nations ac- 
tually begin to win the war.” Lack of any 
announcement of a unified command in 
the Roosevelt-Churchill statement was 
termed by the Columbus (O.) Citizen 
“the only discouraging aspect of the con- 
ference report.” 

A “genuine war council” which would 
include representatives of all phases of 
the war effort is suggested by the New 
York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.) to “co- 
ordinate questions of policy” and relieve 
the President of detailed administrative 
routine. “We are sure,” says the news- 
paper, “that the people would welcome the 
creation of such a war council as a step 
in the right direction.” 


Williams in Kalamazoo Gazette 
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WHICH IS THE TARGET— 
The apple or the boy? 





CAN THERE BE A VICTORY 
Without this keystone? 


Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
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Somewhere in Australia 


In the beginning it was just a project 
number on the Boeing engineering sched- 
ule — 299 — experimental four-engine 
bombing airplane. 


In the beginning it was this . . . and 
it was also a sure and burning convic- 
tion in the minds of a handful of men. 


The conviction was that, sooner or 
later, America would need an airplane 
capable of great striking power across 
great distances. It should be a plane to 
command high speed at high altitude 

. able to travel the skies of the world 
at will, asking no quarter. A flying battle- 
ship such as had never been conceived 
of before—this was the vision. 


This—in 1934—was the birth of the 
Flying Fortress*—the Boeing B-17. 

Army men recognized the need for 
such a weapon sooner, rather than later. 
And when America rose to the challenge 
it had an airplane ready at hand. 


From the beginning, B-17 was the 
heart of the heav y bomber program 
one of the most eloquent of America’s 
answers to the Axis. 


This is the airplane which, by day 
and night, is master of the skies wher- 
ever it roams. This is the bomber which 
the Commanding General of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces has called the “guts and 
back-bone of our world-wide air offen- 


sive.” In the desperate battle to gain time 
against tremendous odds during the first 
few months of war in the Southwest 
Pacific, this was the bomber which carried 
the bombs—and the war—to the enemy. 


The men who designed the Fortress 
and the men who are building it send 
this message to the men who fly it: “We 
are building you the best airplanes we 
know how to build, and we are build- 
ing them as fast as possible.” 

. . . 
The success of the Flying Fortress is the 
result of many different kinds of engineer- 
ing... from aeronautical to acoustical . . ° 
all of which form a constant part of the 
Boeing engineering schedule. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


"THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS’ AND STRATOLINER ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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_ Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








Has Air Power Supplanted the Battleship 
As Decisive Factor in Mastery of the Sea? 


J. W. Powell 


Washington, D.C.; Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy; President, Fore River 
Shipbuilding Corp., Quincy, Mass. 1914-21; 
President, U.S. Shipping Board, Emergency 
Fleet Corp., 1921-22; President, United 
Shipyards, 1930-39; President, Webb Insti- 
tute of Naval Architecture, 
answers: 

The question that you ask is for a 
technical expert and not for a trained ship- 
builder to answer. There are, however, 
certain very obvious conclusions: 

Air power has become a vital force in 
marine engagements and will become in- 
creasingly important unless a more ade- 
quate defense against it is effected. 

If the United States fleet had been ac- 
companied by battleships at the time of 
the Midway Island engagement, there 
would have been a good chance that the 
Japanese fleet would not have escaped. 

No modern battleship armed with the 
present accepted antiaircraft defense and 
protected with watertight compartmenta- 
tion of the latest design of capital ship 
has yet met first-class carrier-based or 
land-based air attack, and this applies to 
the British battleships that were sunk. 

In the case of every weapon so far de- 
veloped, time has definitely produced a 
means of materially decreasing its effec- 
tiveness. That this will be true of aircraft 
is as certain as anything. 

For the foregoing reasons, while much 
importance must be attached to the air- 
plane carrier and its part in the fleet, the 
battleship cannot yet be classed as an 
obsolete weapon, although its standing at 
present is certainly much less important 
than it was in the past. 


Senator Walsh 


(Dem.), Mass.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

There is no doubt that air power has 
demonstrated that it is a decisive factor 
in war, both on land and at sea. Its im- 
portance cannot be exaggerated. To a 
large degree all types of naval vessels are 
vulnerable unless they are accompanied by 
adequate air coverage. Notwithstanding 
this fact, battleships are a necessary and 
important factor in naval battles at sea. 

The battleship is the most powerful war 
weapon that floats the seas. It would be 
possible for an entire naval fleet which 
was without battleships to be wiped out 
by an enemy fleet consisting of only one 
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The impressive record of the air- 
plane in the war in the Pacific has 
revived controversy over the re- 
spective merits of air and sea 
power. The Government, on the 
showing of the airplane to date, 

| has deferred its new battleship 
building program to concentrate on 
construction of airplane carriers. 
To obtain a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 


a 


United States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress and other out- 
standing authorities on naval and 
aviation matters this question: 
Has air power replaced the 
battleship as the decisive fac- 
tor in wartime mastery of the 
sea? 
Answers were printed in last 
week’s issue. Additional answers 
are presented herewith. 








This is because the 
battleship’s guns have a longer range and 
fire a more powerful shell than cruisers, 
destroyers or a bomb that any airplane 
as yet carries, and this is why, to date, 
no nation has voluntarily abandoned the 
building of battleships. 

In the future a weapon may be devised 
that would drop from an airplane a bomb 
with destructive power of a shell fired 
from a battleship, but none has appeared 
to date., Such an invention would prob- 
ably doom the battleship. 

In air attacks upon battleships by 
heavy bombs, experience has demonstrated 
that the damage is superficial. No battle- 
ships, except the Arizona (where a lucky 
bomb went down the smokestack) , of any 
country in the present war have been de- 


or two battleships. 
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SENATOR WALSH 


stroyed by bombs. However, when it 
comes to a torpedo attack, that is a dif- 
ferent proposition, but battleships are as 
safe as any other naval vessel from torpedo 
attacks whenever there is proper air cov- 
erage. 

The foregoing is not to be interpreted 
as indicating that our Government should 
pursue a policy of battleship building at 
the expense of airplane carriers and _par- 
ticularly of combat airplanes. Both are 
necessary and essential. Which, the battle- 
ship or airplane carrier, should be given 
priority in building at this critical time is 
a matter for the naval experts. 


Ernest Lee Jahncke 


New Orleans, La.; Former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, 


answers: 

It is my judgment that air power has 
replaced the battleship—provided ait 
power is furnished with high-speed ait 
craft carriers. It is further my opinion that 
eventually the development of air power 
will not even require aircraft carriers. 


Rep. J. G. Scrugham 


(Dem.), Nevada; Chairman, Subcommittee 
on the Navy, House Committee on Appre 
priations; Former National Vice Com 
mander, The American Legion; Lieutenant 
Colonel in World War, 


answers: 

The potency of aircraft has captivated 
the national mind. Surface craft, without 
superiority of air protection, are impotent. 
Heavy surface craft, particularly costly 
battleships, are definitely on the way out. 
Their only justification is that the oppo 
nent has them. 

The fate of the destroyed battleships 
Prince of Wales, the Bismarck and the 
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American battleships ir Pearl Harbor, 
constituted a lesson that should not be 
ignored. 

We may be heading into a stalemated 
war, with the primary objectives, par- 
ticularly in Europe and Asia, being the 
destruction of the opponents’ airplane car- 
riers, landing fields and airplane manu- 
facturing plants. Superiority in land-based 
planes, and not carriers, will govern the 
fnal outcome of this vast conflict. 

The evolution of the airplane has revolu- 
tionized warfare. The revolution is still in 
process. The complete answer lies in the 
future. 


Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap 


(Retired); New York City; Commander, U. S. 
Mine Squadron in North Sea, World War |; 
Director, Strategy Department, Naval War 
College, 1921-23, 


answers: 

For us to act as if air power had re- 
placed the battleship as the decisive factor 
in sea mastery would delight Tokyo and 
Berlin. Battleship and air power are not 
on the same plane for comparison. The 
carriers of air power are inherently vul- 
nerable; whereas battleships can keep on 
fighting despite considerable damage. Like 
any strong offensive, however, they re- 
quire auxiliary protection. 

Being tender under water, as all types 
are, large ships were screened by destroy- 
ers against submarines in the former war. 
Now they must be screened as well by 
fighter planes against air attack. Air at- 
tack itself needs such a screen. 

The decisive combination is air power 
aid gun power co-operating; neither is 
complete alone. To lessen our battleship 
strength and readiness would court dis- 
aster. 


Giuseppe M. Bellanca 


Wilmington, Del.; President, Bellanca Air- 
craft Corp. of America, 


answers: 

Yes, air power has definitely replaced 
battleships and, with Chairman Vinson of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
I will say, as I have said for many years, 
the aircraft carrier is now the backbone of 
the American fleet. 

For domination of the seas, carrier- 
based aircraft, especially when torpedo- 
carrying aircraft, is right now far more 
eflective than battleships. 

With improvement of aircraft and in- 
creasing of its range, the land-based air- 
craft will eventually replace battleships 
and carriers. 

The Navy and all those who contributed 
in the far-sighted decision of abandoning 
the previously authorized plans to build 
five 60,000-ton battleships in favor of air- 
craft carriers are to be congratulated. 

This decision and the consequent in- 
crease in the building of aircraft will very 
much accelerate the day of our victory. 


(by telegraph) 
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HAT’s the best day you ever 

knew? A morning in spring 
when you were just six years old? 
The day you graduated? The first 
time you knew she loved you? When 
you bought your first car? 

No! It’s today! 

It’s today, for young America, 
because—in spite of war—schools 
are better, homes are more comfort- 
able and healthful, and the future 
holds more opportunity than ever 
before. 


It’s today, for grown men and 
women, because they’re working 
and fighting for something worth 
while. They’re learning again the real 
resources of America and the true 
strength of American manhood and 
womanhood. 


They’re finding that American in- 
dustry which created things like the 
electric refrigerator, the radio, the 
automobile—and made these available 
to almost a whole people—can become 
a great weapon to defend the prin- 
ciples which have made America 
strong and free. They’re discovering 
that the American standard of living 
has not made them soft, as less fortu- 








nate nations have sometimes sneer- 
ingly contended, but has given them 
added reserves of strength and knowl- 
edge and skill for a time of crisis. 

There’s only one day better than 
today. 

It’s tomorrow! 

Because tomorrow we shall have 
established the principles for which 
we are fighting today. Because to- 
morrow we shall have new materials 
like plastics, new developments like 
television, new sciences like elec- 
tronics to work with. Because to- 
morrow we shall return with new 
vigor and new vision to the task of 
making tomorrow better than today. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


= 2 


The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we 
cannot tell you about it now. When it can 
be told we believe that the story of in- 
dustry’s developments during the war 
years will make one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of industrial 
progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-328N2-211 
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Aimed At Wagons, a section of the 
California Vehicle Code turns out to 
be mighty timely, today! “No per- 
son,” it warns, “shall operate upon a 
highway any vehicle equipped with 
any metal tire in contact with the 
surface of the highway at a speed 
in excess of 6 miles an hour.” Re- 
member that—if you should find 
yourself driving around the Golden 
State on your rims. 


All-Out Drive to collect scrap rub- 
ber has been carried on at Esso Sta- 
tions. Cooperating with the Govern- 
ment and the entire industry, they 
posted signs saying, “Rubber Scrap 
Will Lick the Jap... . leave it here!” 
This is just another example of the 
service station’s value to the com- 
munity—and it’s another good 
reason why they’re called service 
stations. Our armed forces need that 
rubber, for the treacherous Japs 
have seized 97% of the entire world’s 
supply. Our thanks go to those of 
you who helped build the thousands 
of scrap piles—and to the service 
station men who gave time, space 
and work to the cause. 





Astonished Motorist, returning to 
his parked car in New York recently, 
discovered that a bumper, fender and 
wheel had been removed. It turned 
out that a careless horse had tangled 
a hoof in the car so firmly that an 
acetylene torch had to be called up- 
on. Looks like our four-footed friends 
are getting increasingly contemptu- 
ous of the automobile. If they want 
war, let it begin here! 


Good Solution of the blackout acci- 
dent problem is presented by a 
Rochester, N. Y. reader. He suggests 
a couple of very small lights, under 
the car and throwing a narrow beam 
straight down to the road. These 
would be visible only from the 
ground, and would give pedestrians 
and approaching cars ample warn- 
ing. This is but one of the many fine 
suggestions we have received. If you 
have any, pass them along to North- 
rop Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
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WARTIME RELIEF FOR DEBTORS? 
PLANS STUDIED BY CONGRESS 


Problems confronting debtors are in- 
creasing as the war progresses, are receiv- 
ing more and more attention of Govern- 
ment. 


Relief for debtors facing hardship 
through higher income taxes is being 


studied both at the Treasury and on Capi- 
tol Hill. Increased protection for debtors 
entering the armed forces is sought in 
legislation recently passed by the House 
and pending in the Senate. 

As to civilians, suggestions under scru- 
tiny include: tax exemption, within limi- 
tations, of money used from income to pay 
debts or buy War Savings Bonds; defer- 
ment of taxes on money so used; a novel 
“spending tax”, a moratorium on debt pay- 
ments, “at least for home owners;” pos- 
sible deduction from taxable income of 
certain life insurance premiums. 

Greatest interest centers in Treasury 
plans for possible relief to taxpayers. These 
plans apply primarily to individuals, but 
might include corporations. 

These ideas have not been recommended 
by the Treasury or approved by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Only the 
possibilities of relief have been outlined. 
Under five headings, these were sent by 
the Treasury to the Committee in answer 
to a request for the Treasury’s views on 
debt relief. The request came from Com- 
mittee members, among whom Wesley E. 
Disney (Dem.) ,of Oklahoma, was a leader. 

Need for debt relief was recognized in 
the opening sentence of the Treasury’s 
memorandum: 

“Many individuals are finding it difficult, 
if not impossible, to continue amortizing 
the mortgages on their homes, or to main- 
tain premium payments on life insurance 
and endowment contracts, or perhaps even 
payments on installment purchases of au- 
tomobiles, refrigerators. One of the reasons 
for this difficulty is the increasing rates of 
income tax.” 

Likelihood of debt relief, if any, lies 
with the Senate. The House tax bill did 
not include any of the Treasury ideas on 
the subject. Briefly, here they are: 

Exempt income used to pay debts. A 
home owner, for instance, who pays $700 
on his mortgage, might be favored by an 
exemption from taxation of the $700. In 
reality, however, he has saved $700, added 
that amount to his worth, during the year. 
Suppose he is granted the exemption: 
What about the other fellow who has saved 
$700 by putting it in War Bonds, in a 
savings bank account, in other forms of 
saving? Why shouldn’t he, too, be ex- 


30 


empted? For these and other reasons, the 
man with the mortgage, says the Treasury, 
should not be singled out for preferment. 
His binding pledge to pay, however, might 
justify “some delay in tax payment.” 
Hence the second plan: 

Defer income tax on unusual amounts 
devoted to debt payments, perhaps for 
four or five years, charging a low rate of 
interest on deferred taxes. It might work, 
says the Treasury, if only the abnormal 
part of debt-claimed income were con- 
sidered. The $700 might be normal, where- 
as $1,000 might be abnormal and a hard- 
ship. In such case, deferred tax payment 
might be granted on the $300 difference, 
Or deferment might*be granted on all over 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DISNEY 
The Treasury had an answer 


10 per cent of taxable net income used to 
pay debts. But two objections arise to 
make such a plan unsatisfactory: In some 
deferred taxes would become s%0 
large the taxpayer couldn’t pay them at 
the end of the four or five years; and pos 
sibly, after the war ends, a “forgive-and- 
forget” policy by Government would can- 
cel the deferments. 

A spending tax is the third plan. “Most 
promising of all,” says the Treasury, this 
novel idea calls for two separate income 
tax schedules. First would be the regular 
schedule, taxing income at rates as high 
as possible without working undue hard- 
ship on the taxpayer. Then would come 4 


cases, 
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second schedule to tax remaining income 
available for spending. But exempt in full 
or in part from the second tax would be 
sums devoted to all sorts of savings. 

The second tax would be the “spend- 
ing tax.” It would rest heavily on those 
who spend, lightly on those who save. It 
would not apply to corporations. The 
Treasury says it would be “too erratic in 
its effects, might seriously impede the war 
effort.’ 

Exemption under the regular income 
tox for debt payment and purchase of 
War Savings Bonds. A possibility, says 
the Treasury, but intricate and open to 
many objections. Obviously, it would favor 
those using their money to buy War Bonds. 
One of various suggestions is that amounts 
in excess of 10 per cent of net taxable in- 
come might be exempted. If so, by way of 
illustration, a $5,000-a-year taxpayer with 
a mortgage on his home would be allowed 
no exemption if he should pay only $400 on 
the mortgage—the $400 is less than 10 per 
cent ($500) of his net income. But if he 
should buy $300 (issue price) in War 
Bonds, then he would have saved $700 
($400 on the mortgage plus $300 for bonds). 
That is $200 more than 10 per cent of his 
taxable income, and he might claim the 
$200 as an exemption. 

But a check would have to be made by 
the Government on all the taxpayer’s 
assets every year and various other regula- 
tions would have to be imposed. 

Debt moratorium is the final suggestion, 
“at least to home owners, with relief to 
needy creditors through the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation.” The Treasury as- 
serts that, “from the tax point of view, 
this solution would be the best of all”, 
but notes that “tax relief alone could 
scarcely justify a moratorium.” 

Insurance premiums, in Treasury words, 
“offer a special problem.” If a spending tax 
is adopted, a distinction must be made 
between savings and insurance. If defer- 
ment of tax payments or a moratorium is 
adopted, “all insurance premiums could be 
disregarded.” 

As to soldier-sailor debt relief, existing 
law, passed in 1940, provides many a safe- 
guard. Life insurance policies are not al- 
lowed to lapse; the Government guarantees 
premium payment within a year after the 
war's end. Debts may be frozen by courts, 
where the debtor’s entrance into the armed 
forces impairs his ability to pay. Families 
of soldiers and sailors may not be evicted, 
except by court order, for nonpayment of 
rent, which does not exceed $80 monthly. 
Courts may stay such proceedings. Income 
faxes which service men cannot pay may 
be deferred during service, and so on. 

House amendments would lengthen from 
one to three years after the war the time 
granted for paying life insurance pre- 
mums, would place further safeguards 
against foreclosure of service men’s proper- 
ties, would protect household goods in stor- 
age, and place other bars against repos- 
session of installment-bought goods. 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY'S PROBLEMS 


WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 





“*We bought this. 
machine a few years 
ago for posting our 
customers’ accounts, 
but today, that is 
- a part-time job. 









records and write our complete par roll.°° 


Under today’s wartime conditions, Burroughs systerns 
and installation men are rendering invaluable aid to 
Burroughs users by showing them how to make the 
fullest use of the equipment they now own... how to 
adapt their present machines to new conditions... 
how to make them last as long as possible. Can 
Burroughs be of help to you? Telephone the local 
Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write to — 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


* FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 











The March of ladustry — 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


NEW FLEET OF GLIDERS 
TO SUPPLY FRONT LINES 


Army's All-Out Program for Training Pilots in 27 Schools 


Production ‘role of furniture 
makers and others who 
never before made aircraft 


XXVil—Gliders 


The armed forces are building a huge 
fleet of gliders to play a significant part 
in the critical offensive operations in the 
making. Engineless aircraft will help 
transport the great new army of air-borne 
troops now training. They add speed and 
surprise—essential elements of invasion 
tactics—to the nation’s attack forces. 

Evidence of the increasing importance 
of gliders in preparations for offensives of 
the future has accumulated in _ recent 
weeks. The Army inaugurated a greatly 
expanded glider pilot training program on 
June 1; priorities on gliders were stepped 
up from group six to group one; plans for 
mass production of gliders have been re- 
vealed in outline. 

Background. These facts highlight an 
all-out effort to equip our aerial forces 
with the latest method of transport. Offi- 
cial recognition of the military value of 
gliders was slow in coming. Actual begin- 
nings of the program were made in the 





summer of 1941. In fact, the Army 1s said 
to have forbidden its pilots to fly in glid- 
ers for about seven years prior to last 
summer. 

Specific items from the record show how 
the: glider program developed. In April, 
1941, the War Department officially op- 
posed passage of a bill designed to set up 
a civilian glider pilot training program, 
declaring that such a program would not 
materially aid national defense. 

In May, 1941, the Germans hurled an 
estimated 15,000 heavily armed men in 
gliders at the British defenses on Crete. 
On June 3, 1941, twelve Air Corps officers 
were assigned to a three weeks’ course in 
glider flight training at two privately op- 
erated glider schools. Their mission, to 
evaluate the military possibilities of large 
gliders, was the first definite action toward 
development of military gliders taken by 
the Army since this war began. Both the 
Army and Navy had carried on experi- 
ments with gliders in the early 1930s. 

Developmental work in _ succeeding 
months has resulted in a going program 
for both the Army and the Marine Corps. 
The Marines recently released pictures of 
their specially trained troops being carried 
in trains of three gliders towed by. air- 
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planes. And the Army last week awarded 
the first of the glider-pilot ratings it soon 
will be passing out by the hundreds. 

That’s the progress of the program so 
far as it has been made public. Exact de- 
tails obviously are not being announced. 
The details available are enough to out- 
line the story. 

Training. Best index to the size of the 
program is the setup for training. The 
Army’s announced plans provide for 27 
schools for glider pilots. At 18 Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority schools, located prin- 
cipally in the Middle West, preliminary 
training in light-powered aircraft will be 
given. 

At the nine schools for advanced train- 
ing, students will practice with three-place 
light planes converted into gliders. By 
utilizing such planes, the whole training 
schedule is speeded up. Light planes al- 
ready are in production, can be turned 
out five times as fast as the high-perform- 
ance sailplanes normally used in such 
training. 

The Marine Corps glider operations so 
far have been concentrated at Parris Is- 
land, S. C., where the first Marine Glider 
Group was formed. On June 22 it was an- 
nounced that sites for three new air sta- 
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ENGINELESS AIRCRAFT: The virtues of speed and surprise... but it took Crete to get them started 
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tions for glider training purposes had been 
acquired in North Carolina, Florida and 
Texas. 

The types. Military gliders differ from 
the sport sailplanes commonly used in 
soaring contests in that gliders are strictly 
utilitarian vehicles. Sailplanes really are 
high-performance aircraft without engines. 
Gliders are less perfect aerodynamically. 
A sailplane will soar, on the average, about 
20 miles from a height of one mile. A glider 
will do about 13 miles. 

Few details have been made public by 
the services on their gliders. The Army has 
announced it has in production two types 
of training gliders; that nine-place passen- 
ger carriers are being built; that experi- 
ments with larger cargo and troop-carry- 
ing types are in progress. 

The Marine Corps has announced it is 
using sailplanes for training. It also uses 
two-place training gliders, has 12 and 24- 
place troop-carrying models on its list. 

Operations. Glider types give the key 
to the operations they perform. Most spec- 
tacular is their tactical employment. Multi- 
engined planes would tow gliders bearing 
troops and others loaded with light artillery 
and other matériel to within striking range 
of the objective. The glider pilots would 
cast off their tow lines and drift silently 
down. Precision landings on small fields 
are the rule for gliders. 

Less spectacular but perhaps even more 
important in the long run are the transport 
possibilities of gliders. As in the case of 
powered aircraft, glider types can be 
adapted to cargo carrying by using seat- 
ing space for cargo space. Future use of 
gliders for carrying freight is looked upon 
as a certain development. Aviation circles 
see it as a part of the general increase in 
the emphasis on air-borne freight, which 
has grown in importance as the transport 
situation has become more and more 
critical. 

Commenting on the recent consolidation 
of the Army’s ferrying and air freighting 
operations into the Air Transport Com- 
mand, Brig. Gen. Harold L. George in- 
cluded “glider trains” as an important arm 
for future development. According to re- 
ports from the Middle East, the Germans 
used large numbers of gliders and trans- 
port planes as air freighters to rush sup- 
plies to Field Marshal Rommel. 

Our own Army has carried on extensive 
air freighting operations during the past 
months. Latest addition to its facilities 
was made last week, with the opening of 
the nation’s first flight strip “somewhere 
along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard.” The 
concrete runway, first of a network that 
will be built along the nation’s main high- 
ways, will serve as a dispersal point for 
long flights by planes transporting sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Manufacture. Production plans for glid- 
ers have not been disclosed in detail. In 
May, one large manufacturing firm an- 
nounced that it had just completed a new 
factory in Kansas for large-scale produc- 
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This wooden soldier 
really fights 


Pina distinguished service medal on the lumber industry! When 
wood is wanted, and wanted fast—for army camps, shipyards and 
ships, ammunition boxes, bomb crates—lumber flows smoothly from 
mills to thousands of building and manufacturing tasks. No bottle- 
necks. No retooling. No plant expansion. 

The Northern Pacific takes the stage, too, to help lumber play its 
fighter role. During 40 and 41, trainload after trainload of forest 
products rolled east from Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington on the ‘Main Street of the North- 
west”. Now that national defense has become national 
offense, this year will see ’em roll as never before! 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 








Answer to one problem — 





Consuir us chroot Hoblon 


If special hand tools can speed your production, Plomb is 
ready to serve you. Plomb engineers have helped many 
manufacturers find the answers to“hard-to-get-at" problems. 
Consult us...now or in the future...for this service. 


See your PLOMB dealer for regular needs 


Plomb Tools for all regular work are handled by depend- 
able Plomb dealers everywhere. See the Plomb dealer in 


your locality for your tool requirements. 


Sub-contracting makes this service possible 


In addition to Plomb’s own three factories, 27 other fac- 
tories have been organized into a complete system to build 


tools bearing the name of Plomb. 


Take advantage of this-two-fold service. Consult us for 


special topls...see your local Plomb dealer for stock tools. 
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PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. « A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
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tion. Contracts have been let to several 
other aircraft companies. 

Through subcontracting, the glider pro. 
gram is being spread to manufacturing 
facilities far removed from aircraft work 
in ordinary times. Furniture makers, with 
their experience and personnel skilled jp 
woodworking, play an important part in 
the production network. 

Wood is used for construction in place 
of scarce metals in many instances. Glider 
fuselages are constructed of welded steel 
tubing covered with fabric. Wing and tail 
surfaces are wood, covered with fabric. 
Reportedly, the Marine Corps gliders are 
made of a wood-impregnated plastic, of 
exceptional strength and durability, said 
to resist moisture and fungus growths, 

Experience of other countries. Other 
nations long have supported extensive 
glider programs. Germany .and Russia 
have led all others. 

Germany turned to gliders for training 
pilots as a means of escaping limitations 





—U.S. Army Signal Corps from Acme 
PUPIL INTO PILOT 
... after 30 flying hours 


imposed by the Versailles Treaty. Ernst 
Udet, famous German ace of the first 
World War, is said to have turned out 
200,000 glider pilots who later formed the 
nucleus for the present German air force. 
The Nazi regime expanded glider training 
immensely, made it compulsory in many 
schools. Now, technical magazines from 
Germany report designs for gliders large 
enough to carry five and ten-ton tanks 

Russia’s interest in the possibilities of 
gliders apparently started even earlier than 
Germany’s. Testimony before congressional 
committees by glider experts in this coun- 
try indicates that as early as 1926 the 
Russians had an official glider-training 
organization, with enrollment of hundreds 
of thousands of youths. 

The Soviet Air Arm also is credited with 
pioneering in the development of large- 
scale glider trains. Last year Soviet censors 
passed a photograph showing 11 gliders in 
tow behind a twin-motored plane. 
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June 30, 1942 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities 

State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Bank Buildings 

Accrued Interest Receivable 


Customers Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . 

Surplus and Net Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Dividend (Payable July 1, 1942) 
Reserved for Taxes . 

Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest 
Acceptances 


Deposits 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


. $307,225,558.95 
253,334,072.02 
16,637,466.56 
41,972,969.87 
91,187,776.38 
2,750,000.00 
1,631,674.53 
687,747.38 





$715,427,265.69 


. $ 14,000,000.00 
32,789,008.57 
3,079,394.59 
875,000.00 
2,235,752.58 
270,525.56 
2,088,243.22 
660,089,341.17 





$7 15,427,265.69 


EVAN RANDOLPH, President 
CHARLES P. BLINN, JR., Executive Vice-President 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














What we really make is Time 
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TWO Pianrs 


MEET 


It happened in England. 
And it taught a lesson that couldn’t be ignored. 


The big bomb was dropped on a roadway between 
two plants where its impact struck out with about 
equal force against nearby buildings. On one side 
the roofs and walls (of a fragmenting material) 


were shattered and stripped from the frame. 


A building nearby was damaged only 40 to 50 
feet in from its gable end. Many windows were 


blown out, but roof and siding were largely intact. 


Why the difference? ...the stuff of which fac- 
tory buildings are built. Fragmenting materials are 


stripped from the structural frame. Many such 













structures, even 300 to 400 feet away from the 
explosion, have been completely destroyed. 
Robertson Protected Metal, because of its in- 
herent strength and its ability to “give” is damaged 
in comparatively small areas with many sheets 


salvaged . . . plant soon back at work. 


It may happen here. And so your “urgently- 


“needed” buildings should have the greatest possible 


resistance to bombing. Because RPM is completely 
prefabricated, the walls and roofs of buildings are 
77% complete when the material reaches the job. 
One thousand trained Robertson construction men 
throughout the country are ready to go to work. 


What we really make is time... 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


FARMERS BANK 


BUILDING, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vremd of Axserrcam Business 


Tithe K 


It is very improbable that there is to be a runaway price inflation. It's 
not at all in the present picture. Odds are much against it in the near future. 

Some price ceilings now are being punctured. That is true of canned fruits, 
of gasoline and oil in the East, it's true in effect of autumn clothing. 

But: Basic material prices are stable. It is national policy to try to keep 
prices under control. Public pressures would grow with rising prices. 

The official figures show this..... 

Prices at wholesale, over all, have risen only 2.5 per cent in the last six 
months. War rise from 1939 to date is barely half that of same World War I period. 

Prices of 28 most sensitive commodities have held about unchanged in 1942. 
The 20 controlled prices are unchanged, the 8 uncontrolled 3.5 per cent lower. 

It would take a general puncturing of ceilings in food and clothing to bring 
any large increase of living costs. That general puncturing isn't at hand. 

Rise in canned fruit prices won't appreciably affect living costs. 

of course: If Congress refuses to provide funds for price law enforcement ; 
if the decision is to enjoy an .nflation spree, it won't be difficult to start an 
upward price spiral. But don't make any plans on that basis. 




















What informed officials are predicting is this..... 

First, a gradually rising trend of prices. A rise of between 5 and 10 per 
cent is being predicted for second half of 1942. Some ceilings will be punc- 
tured. 

Second, a very definite deterioration in quality of many goods. This is a 
disguised price rise. But: It affects living standards most. It doesn't have the 
same inflationary effects that a rise in money prices has on wages, etc. 

Third, a tendency for price controls to take hold and to be accepted as war 
grows more intense; as the public settles down to the fact that war is under way. 

As it is now..... 

Henderson lacks price-control machinery; he lacks an adequate organization. 

Price law requirements for price posting, for record keeping, for monthly 
reports on prices are observed by relatively few retailers. 

Rising wages and flexible farm price ceilings make rigid price controls 
very difficult. Punctured ceilings will be common until wages are stabilized. 











A big impending issue on price control concerns subsidies or no subsidies. 

The subsidy idea: It's to have Government absorb unusual costs, for eventual 
payment by taxpayers, in order to avoid ceiling punctures. For example: Added 
transport charges for carrying sugar to the East by rail are being absorbed by 
the Government. Same idea would apply to many situations if Henderson has his 
way. 








No-subsidy idea: It's to go ahead and let prices rise at points where the 
alternative is bankruptcy for many concerns. Idea is that a price rise is sim- 
pler than a subsidy; that it doesn't cost the Government anything. 

Advantages of a subsidy plan..... 

1. It permits ceilings to be maintained and gives appearance of no inflation. 

2. It may be cheaper. Farm officials say that a $200,000,000 subsidy for 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) v 


feedstuffs can take the place of a $1,000,000,000 rise in food costs. 

5. It permits unusual costs, such as higher transport costs forced by ship r 
losses, to be spread over the whole country rather than to be borne by a region. 

Disadvanteges of a subsidy plan..... 

l. It gives Government another hold on industry. Reason is that, if sub- 
Sidy is given, Government will insist on a voice in management policies; will 
want to have something to say about salaries, about operating methods, etc. 

2. It forces Government to decide who shall be sacrificed, who remain in 
business through receipt of subsidies. That opens the way to more politics. 

3. It means more bureaucracy. 

“Experiences of other countries..... 

In Canada: A few industries are subsidized. Attitude of businessmen there 
is to avoid subsidies, to try in every way to keep out of Government clutches. - 

In England: Subsidies are confined largely to food. And: In that case the 
lend-lease food from U.S., in reality, is given to the British Government which 
then sells it to distributors at what is less than market price. 




















End of this war now is at least two years away. More probably it is two m 
and one-half years away. Latest British defeat makes a short war improbable. tr 

As a result, businessmen can expect that..... 

Price controls, rationing, raw material allotments will become much more 
deeply imbedded; will seem almost normal before the war is ended. 

Taxes inevitably will be raised far above those now planned. 

Labor supply will become much tighter; will reflect a very heavy draft of de 
men; will force wide dependence on women workers. A very big Army is in the fic 
making. 

Ideas for salary ceilings, for income limitation may take on real meaning. 

There's something unreal about the country's detached view toward the war. qu 
Present situation is far from unreal. It's a bit grim and may grow grimmer. ta 

But: In the end the weight of U.S. metal will blow up Hitler and Japan. It 
now is just a question of bringing that weight to bear as quickly as possible. 

















As the tax situation now lineS up.-.ece. 

Prospect is for a "closed rule" in the House; for a parliamentary rule that 
will confine amendment to Ways and Means Committee proposals. This means: co 

Revenue: No increase in over-all as now provided. It's probable that the ta 
proposed excise tax on freight costs and increased rates on second-class mail du 
will be taken from the bill. But: Otherwise, revenue changes will be slight. 

Sales tax: A closed rule would give it no chance in the House. 

Mandatory joint returns: The same applies. They couldn't be written in. on 

Senate Finance Committee is planning many changes in the House bill, is in OF 
a mood to seek more revenue, to take a firmer attitude toward individual income. ™ 

It's now obvious the 1942 tax law really will be written in conference. re 











Fact is that the U.S. financial picture is far from bright. 
At the start of a new fiscal year the outlook is for: or 
Expenditures: $77,500,000,000 in year beginning July 1. That includes ele 
spending by Government corporations as well as by other agencies. -_ 
Income: Just under $20,000,000,000 for the same period. That is on the tic 
basis of the new House tax bill. It doesn't represent a full year of collection th 
under the terms of that bill because it first will apply to income in March, 1943. 
Deficit: $57,500,000,000, or nearly three times the Government's income. 








That very definitely is an alarming financial picture. It is likely to dr 
grow worse rather than better as arms outgo is stepped up above estimates. an 
ar 
Jl 
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Neues Lies 


Title Reg U.S. Pat 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN, as a processor of goods for 
clothing, add to your charges the increased 
labor costs for which you contracted prior 
to April 27, 1942. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration makes this concession to con- 
tractors who perform one or more proc- 
esses in apparel manufacturing. 


YOU CAN sell bleached, bromated or 
enriched flours without regard to the gen- 
eral maximum price regulation. OPA has 
defined these types of flour as standard 
flour, exempt from general ceilings. 

YOU CANNOT expect your customary 
quotas of certain canned fruits and vege- 
tables. War Production Board has ordered 
canners to set aside 
of the 1942 pack for 
articles include peaches, pears, beans, corn, 
peas, tomatoes and canned fruit cocktail. 


greater percentages 


military use. The 


YOU CANNOT continue to produce 
commercial type truck trailers for nonmili- 
tary use. A WPB order prohibits such pro- 
duction for civilians. 


YOU CAN continue until July 15 to 
carry motor freight without obtaining car- 
go for the return trip of your truck. The 
Office of Defense Transportation has post- 
poned until then the effective date of its 
return load requirements. 

YOU CANNOT permit violence or dis- 
orderly conduct in your plant during an 
election to determine a collective bargain- 
ing agent. Such conduct during an election 
campaign in one plant prompted the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to set aside 
the election. 


¥ 


YOU CANNOT use quinine and other 
drugs extracted from cinchona bark for 
any purpose except in antimalarial prep- 
arations or for treatment of heart disord- 









ee 
— 


Oil oo ll 
Right-of- 
Right es 


Driving a pipe line through fields, swamps and forests is 
a race between time and America’s war needs: 100-octane gaso- 


line ...raw stocks for rubber... fuel for all-out production. 
These urgent responsibilities of the petroleum industry are also 
responsibilities of Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. For rope- 
wise contractors and producers know how the highest grade 
line helps them get quick starts and early completions—on rotary 
rigs, pipe-laying jobs, heavy refinery lifts. 

Fortunately, peacetime Preformed Yellow Strand takes over 
wartime duties without change or delay. The same stamina that 
withstands logging, dredging and mining hardships is suited to 
triple shifts in shipyards, arsenals and bomber factories. Its com- 
bination of flexibility and toughness stoutly resists abrasion, kink- 
ing and fatigue, whether the cable-using equipment is building 
roads, dams, airports or docks. 


You earn and give right-of-way for essential Victory pro- 
duction by conserving men, machines and materials. Let long- 
lived Preformed Yellow Strand speed your output... put off re- 
placements ...save steel for tanks, ships and planes. Get in 
touch with any office, branch or distributor. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 





A Mainstay of National Defense, Through Its Service to 


ROTARY DRILLERS «+ ROAD BUILDERS + GENERAL CONTRACTORS « PLANT ENGINEERS 


JULY 10, LOGGERS ¢ MINERS + QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
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ers. WPB has restricted the use of quinine 
to these purposes and ordered all persons 
having stocks of more than 10 ounces of 
the drugs to report before July 10. 











* aoa * 
p ROT e CT A p Ri C E L ESS YOU CAN attach slide fasteners, snap. 
QUTH ‘D pers and other copper and brass clothing 
Sa (a) fittings to the garments you make, but no 
NATIONAL ASSET more such fittings may be manufactured. ( 
* * * use 
YOU CANNOT sell iron and steel § et. 
products in quantities just under full car. beil 
7 = load lots in order to obtain higher prices tior 
Motor vehicle dealers now have the job of protecting ~& S for them. OPA warns that such practices ed 
one of the priceless assets of the United States—the 7. cn are considered evasion of price regulations 
32,000,000 passenger cars and trucks registered in | a Wh 
the Nation. Since these cars and trucks are not to be replaced for ee 
the duration of the war, their maintenance and esis have YOU be ge 1; meer that the re te 
become infinitely more important than ever in the history of the fumes you make in America are made in | pa 
automobile industry. Paris or are of French origin. The Federal wo! 
Trade Commission holds in one case that and 
In peace, motor transportation made a place for itself in this such representations violate the Federal | tos 
country because it filled an essential need for individual transpor- Trade Commission Act. and 
tation. Now, in war, no other agency of transportation can replace a ae 
the operation of essential individual motor transportation on the wre a a Wh 
home front. It is a motorized war here as well as on the firing line. YO CAN, as a wholesaler or jobber of ' 
In this war, more than in any other, success on the fighting front cotton piece goods, average the cost of 
depends upon the service of supply. different lots of merchandise in order to | In 
maintain uniform selling prices on particu. | be. 
To keep those supply lines open and food and weapons flowing lar patterns or types. OPA allows this — mil 
to the points where they are most needed requires the operation of | — Jatitude. yea 
essential motor vehicles. They take more war workers to and from = * owl 
the factories than any other agency of transportation. They carry . _— san 
food from the i, They deliver a substantial amount of raw YOU CANNOT process oN oe ae 
material to the centers of war production and play an important beans as you normally grind or press. wn 
part in the transportation of war material from the producing plants. | _WPB has ordered cocoa processors to re- 
| duce operations for the next quarter to 
Other agencies of transportation have performed magnificently | 60 per cent of the amount of beans proe- Is ¢ 
in the crisis, but these have their own jobs to do and would be over- | essed during the corresponding quarter 
whelmed if asked to meet the demands now being made upon motor of last year. Ye: 
transportation in addition to fulfilling their own functions. * & * ext 
The Nation’s automobile dealers are doing vital war work by YOU CAN oe leather of military os 
keeping the motor vehicles in their communities efficiently perform- weight and quality in shoe repair shops. | Per 
ing essential war-time tasks. The 9,500 Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto Stocks of this leather have been frozen. 
and Chrysler dealers have a great war-time responsibility because Retail dealers of finders’ sole leather also Ho 
seven million cars and trucks, nearly one-fourth of the country’s are permitted to distribute military types 1 
motor vehicle resources, are of those makes, and it is their war- to shoe repair shops. Th 
time job to help keep these vehicles in fighting trim. * * & nee 
The automobile dealers of the United States are ready with YOU CANNOT plan on buying canned Po 
essential parts, equipment, facilities and personnel to keep America’s and dried fruits at current price ceilings. J [F 
cars and trucks in service. That is their way of working and fight- OPA has stated that price increases | 198 
ing for early victory. amounting to 15 per cent or more at retail 
x must be allowed, since growers’ rising 
i prices make it impossible for canners to 
FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION . . . Car and truck owners can obtain pack the 1942 crop and sell it at prevail- 
helpful information regarding their vehicles and tires by listening to Major Se aa 
Edward Bowes each Thursday night at 9:00 P. M., E. W. T., over the Columbia mg prices. 
Broadcasting System and by calling their nearby Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto or 
Chrysler dealer. 
ESSENTIAL PARTS AND SERVICE... See orcali your nearby Plym- 
outh, Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealer for Factory Engineered and Inspected COLUMBIA 
essential parts and accessories, and for reconditioning and maintenance service. 
Dodge truck owners call your Dodge dealer. GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE + DESOTO - CHRYSLER 


DIVISIONS CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 63, quarterly, $1.50 per share 


VICTORY PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORA- 
TION ... Army tonks e tank engines e« anti- 
aircraft ¢ « ber fuselage sections 
aircraft parts e« shells and projectiles « com- 
mand reconnaissance cars ¢ troop and cargo 
motor trucks e weapon carriers e ambu- 
lances @ Navy pontoons e« duralumin forgings 
powdered metal parts e cantonment furnaces 
field kitchens ¢« tent heaters e refrigeration 
compressors « Marine and industrial engines. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 53, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 42, quarterly, $1.25 per share 

payable on August 15, 1942, to holders of 

record at close of business July 20, 1942. 

DALE PARKER 

Secretary 


VICTORY SERVICES OF PLYMOUTH, 
DODGE, DESOTO AND CHRYSLER 
DEALERS... More than 9,500 Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers through- 
out the country are making available to 
the Nation the facilities for helping to keep 
America’s life lines of automotive transport June 30, 1942 
at top efficiency— whether it be passenger 

car or truck maintenance, recondition- 

ing, quality used vehicles or new vehicles. 40 
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Weve Beem Lisked: 
SHARE YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


HOW TO 


(Private automobiles no longer are to be 
used for the sole convenience of their own- 
ers. Passenger cars and their drivers are 
being drafted into the public transporta- 
tion system. Car owners are being request- 
ed to share their cars with others.) 


Why should an owner share his car? 


To make sure that his car is filled to ca- 
pacity when it is used to drive to and from 
work. The purpose is to conserve gasoline 
and tires, and, in war production centers, 
to save seats in already overcrowded busses 
and trolleys. 


What happens to the automobile owner 
who doesn’t share his car? 


In the Eastern gas rationing area, he will 
be allowed gasoline sufficient only for 240 
miles of driving a month—2,880 miles a 
year. With extension of rationing, car 
owners in other States soon may face the 
same problem. In all States, those who 
don’t reduce the use of their cars may 
wear out their tires before the war ends. 


ls an extra gasoline ration available for 
those who share their cars? 


Yes, local rationing boards will give an 
extra gas allowance to those who share 
their cars regularly with three or more 
persons. 


How much extra gasoline will be given to 
those who share their cars? 


The allowance will be based on actual 
need of the individual. Those who co-op- 
erate will be permitted gasoline sufficient 
for 90 miles a month of incidental driv- 
ing not connected with their work. 


What is meant by car sharing? 


An arrangement among four or more per- 
sons to ride back and forth to work regu- 
larly. 


SOLO: One-passenger cars will become a rare sight 
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Do group members all use their cars? 


Yes, those in the group who have cars are 
expected to use them on alternate weeks. 


Do all group members get extra gasoline 
rations? 


Yes, each member will get an extra ration 
if he can show that use of his car in a 
group riding club requires more than 150 
miles a month of driving. That is the mile- 
age provided for occupational use in the 
regular A ration book. 


What of individuals who don‘t own cars, 
can they be included? 


Yes. 


Do all members of a group have to work 
at the same plant? 


No, the Government is interested only in 
using available car space. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the riders work together. 


What of persons who live in rural or sub- 
urban areas where a group cannot be 
formed in one neighborhood? 


These individuals can arrange to drive their 
own cars to a regular pickup station where 
they can park and board the car being used 
by the group. Or the driver can arrange to 
pick them up along the route into town. 


What proof is necessary before local ra- 
tioning boards will issue the extra 
gasoline ration? 


Members of the group must sign an ap- 
plication for extra rations. Signature is a 
certification that the person has entered 
into a bona fide ride-sharing arrangement 
and will not make application for a gaso- 
line ration for the mileage traveled in 
other group cars. Someone in charge of 
organizing the car-sharing club must sign 
the application. 


What of car owners who work odd hours 
and cannot find riders? 


Sufficient gasoline to drive to and from 
work will be available to persons who can 
show that they cannot share their cars and 
where trolley, bus or other transportation 
is not available. 


Are employers expected to sponsor these 
clubs? 


Yes, the Office of Defense Transportation 
is requesting every employer to set up ride- 
sharing groups among his employes. The 
employer is expected to make a check of 
the automobiles carrying his employes to 
the job. This survey should determine the 
number of unused seats and to reveal the 
extent to which group riding will reduce 
the number of automobiles necessary. Next 
step is a check of the employes and the 
locations of their homes. Finally, employes 
are to be classified according to shifts 
worked and home addresses, and groups 
are to be picked from those living in the 
same neighborhoods. 


Is the plan adaptable to store and office 
employes? 


Yes, the necessity for car sharing is just 
as pronounced for employes of stores and 
offices. 


Where can copies of this plan be ob- 
tained? 


A manual describing methods of setting up 
car-sharing groups and suggested ques- 
tionnaires for distribution among employes 
can be obtained by writing Local Trans- 
port Division, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tion, ICC Building, Washington, D. C. 
Applications for supplemental gasoline ra- 
tions will be available in public schools at 
the time of registration for gas rationing 
books, July 9, 10 and 11, and may be sub- 
mitted later to local rationing boards. 





—Washington Daily News 


SHUTTLE: Share-the-trip riders will get extra gas rations 
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TOWARD TIGHTER TRADE CONTROLS 


Co-operative Efforts to Oust Axis Business Interests From Hemisphere 


Enforcement of blacklists, 
restrictions on foreign 
exchange among projects 


Tighter trade controls are in prospect 
for Hemisphere business. Latest rulings by 
war agencies indicate stricter allotments 
of shipping space, closer supervision of 
export licenses, careful scrutiny of U.S. 
business connections in Latin-America. 

Meanwhile, co-operation by  Latin- 
American governments with U.S. controls 
is being forged in Washington at an 
inter-American conference on economic 
and financial control. Conferees are ex- 
perts, representing either central banks or 
finance ministries. Edward H. Foley, gen- 
eral counsel of the U.S. Treasury, is chair- 
man and Francisco Alves dos Santos, 
Bank of Brazil official, is vice chairman. 

Out of it is expected to come: 

A comprehensive blacklist. Enforce- 
ment of this country’s blacklist has been 
difficult because of lack of controls within 
some Latin-American countries. This situ- 
ation already is being remedied. E] Salva- 
dor, for example, has closed blacklisted 
establishments. 

Control over foreign exchange. Central 
banks are expected to tighten supervision 
of international transactions. Brazil and 
Cuba are calling in U.S. currency to pre- 
vent dollars from 
daries. 

More extensive freezing. Most coun- 
tries have frozen bank accounts and hold- 
ings of Axis governments and‘ citizens, 
but many leaks remain to be plugged. 

Long-term results contemplate a perma- 
nent ouster of Axis business.interests in the 
Hemisphere. Plans for forced sales of seized 
or frozen properties are being implemented 
in Mexico, which is bidding for U.S. capi- 
tal to join with Mexican buyers in pur- 
chasing German, Italian and 
businesses. 

Exports to Latin America under general 
license are being restricted. The Board of 
Economic Warfare now requires individual 
licenses for toys and sporting goods and 


flowing across boun- 


Japanese 


has removed abrasives, briishes, buttons, 
cements, chemicals, and a long list of tools 
and household supplies from the general 
license group. This means that exporters 
must obtain a license for each shipment be- 
fore sales can be made. 
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FRANCISCO DOS SANTOS 


A shortage of shipping space is chiefly 
responsible for this move. BEW also has 
promulgated a priority system for Latin- 
American shipments, dividing materials 
into AA, A, B, C, and D categories. Out- 
look is that only AA or A ratings will be 
assured of cargo space. 

AA ratings apparently are to be de- 
termined according to urgency, since no 
permanent AA listing is given. A ratings 
are assigned to motion picture film and 
technical plans. B ratings go largely to 
petroleum products, meat, dried and 
canned foods, medicines, tools, books and 
nonmetallic minerals, such as sulphur. 

BEW further has tightened procedures 
through which violators of export orders 
can be deprived of licenses. Charges first 
will be considered by a compliance com- 
missioner, whose recommendations will be 
acted upon finally by the chief of the Ex- 
port Control Branch. Appeals may be 
taken to the assistant director in charge 
of exports. 

Hemisphere co-operation again is indi- 
cated in the State Department’s announce- 
ment of an international wheat pool of 
100,000,000 bushels to be distributed to 
war-torn countries “as the situation per- 
mits.” Members are the U.S., Argentina, 
Canada, Australia and Great Britain. 


SUMNER WELLES 


—Acme 
EDWARD FOLEY 
. .. finance united with diplomacy to thwart the Axis 


Aside from the propaganda effect, the 
pool indicates a tendency for joint action 
to control surpluses. This trend already is 
apparent in U.S. agreements to take Peru- 
vian and Haitian cotton, Metals Reserve 
Co. guarantees to buy Latin-American out- 
put of metals, and Defense Supplies Corp. 
commitments to purchase other goods. 


Mexico. Restoration to the Standard Oil 
Co. of two valuable but undeveloped oil 
properties adds evidence that Mexico's 
present Government desires to end all 
friction with the United States. Return of 
the properties was ordered in a Supreme 
Court decree. 

Mexico again is eager to attract foreign 
capital and promises to ship strategic steel 
plate to the United States next year if her 
iron and steel expansion program is com- 
pleted. Mexican steel plants hope to be 
producing 125,000 tons of finished products 
by the end of 1943, and, if this output is 
met, some 30,000 tons of plate would be 
available for U.S. shipyards and_ tank 
plants. 

The Government also is in the market 
for electric power equipment, since com- 
pletion of the Angostura Dam in Sonora. 
This project, built with German capital, 
is designed to irrigate the Yaqui Valley, 
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but generating facilities probably must 
await the end of the war. 





Argentina. Internal disputes over for- 
eign policy continue in the legislature. The 
Chamber of Deputies voted to lift the state 
of siege under which President Castillo has 
been governing, thereby fomenting a legis- 
lative quarrel. The Senate voted to extend 
the siege period until mid-August. 

The Chamber also rejected the resigna- 
tion of Radical Deputy Raul Damonte 
Taborda from the Committee to Investi- 
gate Anti-Argentine Activities. This Com- 
mittee unearthed evidence which resulted 
in the recall of the German Ambassador. 
Taborda threatened to resign because of 
lack of co-operation from the Government. 





Foreign debts. Proposal by the Ar- 
gentine Finance Minister to repatriate the 
British debt denotes another Hemisphere 
trend likely to spread. 

The plan is to have the Central Bank 
use its sterling balances to purchase Ar- 
gentine bonds in London. These bonds 
then would be purchased from the bank by 
the Government from proceeds of a pro- 
posed export tax. An equivalent amount 
of peso bonds then would be issued, the 
proceeds to be used either to finance sur- 
plus crop purchases or to reduce the Gov- 
ernment debt to the Central Bank. 

Colombia won praise from Secretary Hull 
for an offer to adjust defaulted bonds for 
the Agricultural Mortgage Bank. This marks 
an extension of the Government’s adjust- 
ment of its own defaulted bank bonds in 
December, 1940. The proposal is to ex- 
change defaulted bank bonds for 3 per 
cent Colombian dollar bonds. 





Rubber. The size of the task of getting 
wild rubber from Latin America is begin- 
ning to be realized. Needed is an army of 
tappers, accompanied by large-scale expedi- 
tions into the jungles. U. S. officials say that 
these tappers would have to be equipped 
with 100,000,000 tapping cups and thou- 
sands of machetes, knives, firearms and sev- 
eral million tablets of atebrine, a quinine 
substitute for the treatment of malaria. 

And with all these men and equipment, 
little hope is held that the Hemisphere can 
supply much more than a fraction of U.S. 
rubber needs. This year, for example, only 
13,000 tons of crude rubber are expected; 
next year not more than 40,000 tons, and, 
in 1944, only about 80,000 tons. 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 106 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 17, 1942, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1942, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on July 15, 
1942, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 30, 1942. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foore, Secretary-Treasurer 


San Francisco, California. 




















THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1942 


(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers. .... 


eee eeeeee 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


Guaranteed)... ... 


eee ween renee eeseses 


eeeeeeeeee 


$ 935,698,027 


1,277,330,145 








Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. ..........+e0e+- 37,250,496 
State and Municipal Securities. ........cccccccscccecs 159,411,837 
Se yaa v0 da.decdc cast delus susnnhes<beees 61,514,529 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 595,152,147 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. .........ceeeeeeeees 5,720,191 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. .........ee0e-se8 5,018,247 
Pee 4,650,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation....... 7,000,000 
PE IONS 6s oc revencesebceetewssvewensaeehesse 38,805,636 
Cier TOE TRANG. 2. co 0.08.0 000000000erereseseoesecees 1,500 
Gane AGE. oc ccccvcess Croc eesececcsecoecseseoves 711,037 
BONE 6 0 dbase scicnccsde padsenbansedéeadees $3,128,263,792 
LIABILITIES 
IE i'n oc ss00cesecdecnesccsnsivetsbereneberieas $2,917,113,053 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $11,971,019 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .... 5,639,403 6,331,616 
Reems in Transit with Bramches. ...2.ccccccccecccccces 14,852,967 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...... 3,054,820 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. ....... 8,779,621 
Ps 60 400sncensccesetuenecesshietasnwieress 3,100,000 
CL ai ceccwecsetcccsdvenscotsonesas $77,500,000 
Ns 45 rd 00 ndecednnededeseséavntos 77,500,000 
Cee BUSES. 6 cc ccctcvcsccscaveece 20,031,715 175,031,715 
TOGA, cccccccsiccscccussseccovsccucnecesses $3,128,263,792 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1942, except Chinese and Japanese branches 
which are as of November 25, 1941, and the Philippine branch as of December 23, 1941. 


$226,018,533 of United States Government Obligations and $14,784,384 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $190,495,239 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 












































J. P. MORGAN & CO. 








INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1942 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit in Banks..... $202 136,563.40 
United States Government Securities, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed............. 356,217,254.36 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 23,863 ,894.45 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 1,200,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 

of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited)....... 20,227 842.87 
Loans and Bills Purchased. ; 66 749" 553.77 
Accrued Interest, dccounts Rec eivable, ete.. 1,732,911.62 
Banking House. . nee 4,000 ,000.00 
Liability of C ustomers « on , Letters 

of Credit and Acceptances. . .$5,705,503.88 

Less Prepayments......... 7. 738.95 5,697 764.93 
PII. 5 0-4.ub-tanwacind sa antekiewaod $687,825, 785. 40 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits.... cosscce Qeaa wae Seely 
Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 

Liabilities..... 1,468 792.13 
Se es # Outstanding and Lettersof Credit 

Issued. Se rie ad 5,705 503.88 
CINE < Salen tea cand et henew we ". $20,000,000. 00 
Surplus..... cecccccccs SOf00 C000 
Undivided Profits... mies eal 1,315,887 32 41,315 887 .32 

Total Liabilities Sr ree er Ore $681, 825, 785.40 40 


United States Government securities carried at $38 474,992.36 in the above statement 
are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies 
as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





July 2, 1942. 
































Institutional Advertising 
INDUSTRIAL LEADERS SELECT THE STAR! 


te 





A POTENT FORCE 
In The Nation’s Capital 


Since Pearl Harbor, wise industrial 
leaders have used more than seventy 
large display advertisements in The 
Star to announce their policies during 
war time and to keep the Capital in- 
formed of their co-operation in the 
victory campaign. They selected The 
Star for a well-considered reason. 
Nearly ninety years of honest, con- 
servative but alert newspapering have 
made The Star a respected and appre- 
ciated daily factor in the life of the 
Nation’s Capital. The Star not only 
enjoys the highest mass readership in 
Washington, but is also the most 
widely read newspaper among influ- 
ential people. 

The Evening Star and The Sunday 
Star afford the ideal medium for in- 
Stitutional advertising in Washington. 














The Evening Star 


WASHINGTON, DOD. . 








_ People 


Of the he, 


Title Rez. U.S. 


Arthur Meyer works out puzzles in 
his spare time. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Puzzles League, writes charades 
under the pseudonym of “Jack Point,” is 
a Shakespearean scholar, skilled chess 
player. At 50, he quit as director and vice 
president in charge of real estate for the 
Schulte Cigar Stores to take a law course. 
Mr. Meyer specialized in contract law. 
His first work as a lawyer was on a com- 
mittee named to handle subway labor dis- 
putes. Last week, Mr. Meyer was busy 
with a much tougher puzzle. He is chair- 
man of the three-man panel of the War 
Labor Board that is trying to settle the 
dispute between “little steel” and the CIO. 





—tartis & Ewing 


LT. COL. ROMULO 


Carlos P. Romulo won a Pulitzer 
prize as a reporter and editor. That was 
in the peaceful days when he edited the 
Philippine Herald. The Japanese put a 
price on his head for the prewar articles 
in which he forecast their moves in the 
Pacific. But Mr. Romulo joined Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s staff and became a 
lieutenant colonel. He was the last man 
evacuated from Bataan. Last week, he was 
in Washington on a secret mission, but still 
a reporter. His news: The Japanese have 
razed Cebu, second largest city in the 
Philippines, as a warning against guerrilla 
activity. 

* & 

Frank Jack Fletcher comes from a 
small town in Iowa and has spent 40 years 
around battleships. He was on the Florida 
at the occupation of Vera Cruz in 1914, 
was flag lieutenant of the Atlantic Fleet in 
World War I, used to command the New 
Mezico. But when his chance came in this 
war, it was with airplanes. He was direct- 
ing the carrier force whose planes hit the 
Japanese in the Coral Sea. Last week, Rear 
Admiral Fletcher got a promotion. New 
title: Vice Admiral. 

* * * 


Arthur W. Meehan used to call the 
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plays for the West Point football team, 
has & mind for the date on the calendar. 
After 13 years in the Army Air Corps, he 
ill has the trim figure and alert face of a 
quarterback. Last week, he quarterbacked 
a new play. Colonel Meehan piloted one 
of the Army bombers that smacked the 
Japanese at Wake Island. To him, it seemed 
that his navigator picked up Wake like 
a handkerchief on the ocean. The attack: 
“4 beautiful sight, like the Fourth of July 
on Coney Island, only not so peacefu!.” ‘Fi UNION 

Clifton A. Woodrum of Virginia is one 
of the handful of House members whose 
voices will bring members hurrying to the 
foor to listen. He speaks with authority 
on civil aeronautics and other things, is a 
power on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Mr. Woodrum is 55 and gray. A 
year ago, his daughter, Martha Ann, 
learned to fly and took him aloft as her 
first passenger. Not long ago he began 
arising early-and hurrying over to the air- 
port for flying lessons at 6:55 a.m. Last 
week, he soloed. 
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* * 7 | 

Ruth Mitchell is alive because she 
swims in a bathing suit instead of a uni- 
fom. The sister of the late Brig. Gen. 
William Mitchell was a member of the 
omitadji, a Yugoslav guerrilla organiza- 
ion. Its members carry vials of poison in 
heir uniforms which they are pledged to 4 & RV t y 

ake rather than submit to capture. But ALSO 

{iss Mitchell, who in private life is Mrs. 

tanley Knowles, was in swimming when 
he Gestapo nabbed her. She spent months 











n Axis concentration camps, which she 

alled the filthiest in the world, came home Ubon PACIFIC is doing its share to meet 

last week by exchange on the old steamer er ae , 

Drettningholn. the nation’s vital need for dependable transportation. 
** 


i Or ats ot Wien te It’s a job we're proud to do. Over “the strategic 


aild man, white with years. He once had middle route’’ connecting East with West, our gigan- 
cow which he had 
tehorned when she 
became vicious. It 
ventled the animal. 
'wenty-five years ago 
e voted against 
merica’s entrance 
into the World War, 
yas one of the little 
sroup of “willful 
men” whom Wood- 
ow Wilson assailed 
lor beating the armed 
hip bill. In the new 
mergency, Senator 
lorris backed the 
hoosevelt ship-arm- 
ng bill, voted for aid 
0 Britain, has sup- ‘N 
ported the war. He < 
till thinks disarma- Pa my nn 
nent may show the 
ay to world peace after the war, would 
fe to see the nations dehorned. This week, 


he Senator observes another birth anni- 
ersary. Senator Norris will be 81 years of UJ M {@) fad PAC | - i t RAI LROAD 
ge on July 11. 
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tic locomotives are hauling not only war materials but 
also thousands of Uncle Sam’s men in uniform. 

Thus, it is apparent that travelers may not always find 
it possible to obtain their preferred accommodations. 
Perhaps only coach seats or upper berths will be avail- 
able. To Union Pacific patrons, whom we have had 
the pleasure of serving and will continue to serve to 
the best of our ability, we would like to say “‘he 
who steps up also serves” and express our thanks for 
their cooperation. 
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HERE's A RUBBER 
= CHECK- BEST 
ig 1 CAN Do / 









After making our last daily contribution to the national scrap 
rubber collection of the day’s take of elastic bands from bundles 
of Government publicity handouts, we decided to find out to 
what use the Army was putting all the salvaged caoutchouc. 
Accordingly, we hied ourself to the headquarters of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, which inhabits one of those gaunt structures 
known as temporary buildings. 

A temporary building, in Washington, is something that is 
put up during one war and then used again in the next. 

The Quartermaster Corps is commanded by General Edmund 
B. Gregory, a graduate of West Point and the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, and, when we made it known that 
we were not trying to get a contract, our welcome was prompt 
and hearty. But when we asked the General what the Army was 
going to do with all the rubber that was being salvaged for it, 
he assured us that the military were conserving rubber harder 
than they were using it. Just by reducing the crude rubber 
specifications for tires, tubes and flaps this year, the QMC has 
saved 58,000,000 pounds of rubber all by itself. Quickly doing 
a little mental arithmetic on our fingers, we figured that the 
Army was salvaging just ten times as much rubber per capita 
as the civilian population, at that rate. 

But that isn’t the half of it, General Gregory assured us, reel- 
ing off six- and seven-figure numbers with the practiced ease of 
Henry Morgenthau. The Army does not use rubber in raincoats 
anymore, thus releasing 2,500,000 pounds, or enough to make 
tires, tubing and leakproof gas tanks for 6,250 P-40 airplanes. 

“What is a ton of rubber good for?” we asked, trying hard to 
reduce the statistics to comprehensible terms. The General told 
us it was no military secret that a four-engine bomber or a 28- 
ton tank requires a ton of the precious gum, or it can be 
stretched to meet the needs of five single-engine pursuit planes. 

Soberly we rose, and soberly we made our farewell, pausing 
only to wrench the rubber eraser from the tip of our pencil and 
leave it on General Gregory’s desk. 





There comes to hand a plaintive communication from John O. 
Walker, one of the Farm Security Administrators and a major 
of infantry in the last, or semifinal, war. Major Walker says he 
knows why the American public is not as stirred up about lick- 
ing the Axis as it should be. 

“Most of us depend upon the news broadcasts on the radio 
for our war news,” says the Major, and not inexactly either. 
“Thus we hear that the Germans are surging into Egypt, but 
we can be successful if we use Stayslik Hair Tonic. The Russians 
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have lost Sevastapol, but if you use Skinoff Liniment that sore mem 
feeling will vanish overnight. Flash! Fifty tankers torpedoedft not 
near Tampa and now a word from our sponsors, Luce’s Laxa.§ with 
tive Lozenges will lubricate your liver! init 
“What happens?” writes the Major, supplying the answer 
quick as a flash: “Instead of rushing forth to enlist, buy bonds Brit 
or work overtime, the average citizen dashes to the nearesiff §j 
drug store, rubs his head with hair tonic and pain-killer, and jead 
fares forth with a mouthful of lozenges wholly confident that 
the 11 o’clock news broadcast will proclaim the Axis in retreat Ibe 
on all fronts. The only solution, as I see it, is to prohibit news gene 
broadcasts from being sponsored by any businesses except un of ¢ 
dertakers, house-wreckers and tire manufacturers, or those whoef A 
advertising is not calculated to make the listener feel good.” F won 
We suspect the Major jests, but we call the attention of Mr§ are 
Elmer Davis to the complaint, with the admonition, howeverf} ing, 
that it is in no way an indorsement, however vicarious, of the abo 
move to establish a bureau for civilian morale. We the people§ to p 
what is left of us, have ample morale. It is up to the Govem-§ Will 
ment to use it. 
* * * Rec 
Speaking of morale, which is rapidly becoming the most over S 
worked word in the language, we saw a lovely, lovely examplk§ neec 
of its exercise in the Army. It was in a letter from a soldier whof by 
mentioned in mingled pride and sorrow that his outfit had subf Exe 
scribed 100 per cent to War Savings Bonds. bers 
“The sales talk that persuaded every soldier to buy was thaif repr 
we had to buy bonds to the limit of our ability as the folks backf con: 
home were not buying enough,” the letter explained. call, 
My, but that outfit must be full of pride, patriotism and de initi 
termination! Or, what supersalesmanship it was to convince af eme 
bunch of soldiers 10,000 miles from home to pay for the priv- of v 
ilege of fighting for a country whose home-staying citizens werg othe 
too indifferent to support them financially. That kind of Army pow 
needs no morale officers, but that kind of salesmanship needg Con 
investigating by the SEC. Wai 
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Washington has gone horsey in a big way, and a galled na om 

that would not have fetched $50 before gasoline rationing ' " 

worth just three times that today. Associate Justice Jackson 0} : 

the Supreme Court is the latest to take up the new and dange-§** ' 

ous fad of buggy-driving. We took a look at his snappy, streal . 

lined 1902 runabout in a Georgetown garage, lately given ovel os 

to refinishing carriages for the haut monde. One like the Ju ong 
tice’s, without a top but with rubber tires, can be had for abou! 2h 

$100; last June, it could have been bought for $25, less sag 

paint. A new set of buggy-horse harness is obtainable at $42.08 ; 

and $2 extra for the owner’s initials on the blinders. A buggy the 

whip costs only 75 cents, buyer supplying his own wisp of r oe 
ribbon. To complete the outfit, sleeve garters are still a dim ‘. 

at the Five and Ten, and stiff straw hats are a dollar up. Th # 

for a shade less than $300, anybody can cut as dashing a figu@ 5. 

as did his papa forty years ago. 
JU 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


witish War Leadership 

Sir:—Since British military and naval 
leaders seem unable to cope with the Ger- 
mans, and since we are paying the freight, 
[ believe the American people feel that our 
generals and admirals should have the job 
of carrying on. 

As a matter of fact, the British haven’t 
won a single fight since they started. If we 
are to stake everything, which we are do- 
ing, then, by golly, we should have the say 
about how it’s done. Americans don’t like 
to play second fiddle. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


* aa * 


Tuomas M. Srreet 


Recall and Referendum 
Sir:—Without question, we Americans 
need to amend our Constitution, not only 
by institution of a recall for our Chief 
Executive, but also for the recall of mem- 
bers of the Congress whenever they fail to 
represent the will of the majority of their 
constituents. Not only do we need the re- 
call, but also the enactment of a national 
initiative and referendum law, which in an 
emergency may be used to decide problems 
of vital importance to the nation’s welfare 
other than a declaration of war, which 
power the Constitution delegates to the 
Congress to prevent hasty action. 
Wamic, Oreg. D. M. STancuirF 


* * - 


Sales Tax Stamps 

Sir:—Now that the subject of deducting 
income taxes at the source is under con- 
sideration, why not give some thought to 
the issuance of State and city sales tax 
stamps in the necessary denominations to 
the end that the overburdened taxpayer 
would have something to prove that he 
paid the amount of the tax deducted from 
his federal and State income tax report? 

It would prove a boon to the retailer, 
as it would eliminate the necessity of his 
keeping a record of taxes collected, only 
that of stamps purchased. It would pre- 
vent a good deal of cheating now going 
on, for the taxpayer could be depended 
upon to get the stamps due him if he paid 
a tax. 

It would reduce the cost of maintaining 
the huge foree in the tax bureaus and 
would curtail political patronage, which 
is probably the real reason why it has 
not been put in force. - 
W. J. Stewart 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
ON JUNE 30, 1942 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ....... + $392,614,698.88 





U. S. Government Securities ...... + 529,591,777.34 
Loans and Bills Discounted ....... 315,927,282.00 
State and Municipal Securities ...... 33,539,929.25 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank ...... 2,250,000.00 
Other Securities and Investments. .... 39,682,837.21 
Real Estate Mortgages ..... ceeee 2,253,813.05 
Banking Premises ....... sa ec8 16,324,726.14 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 3,113,012.46 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances .. . 727,549.05 
DORE MOMOWER . 6 060 46 ties ees 828,900.00 

$1,336,854,525.38 








LIABILITIES 


Capital. «2 « «+++ + $25,000,000.00 
Surplus ........  50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... 37,612,292.05 $112,612,292.05 
Dividend Payable July 1,1942 ...... 875,000.00 
Se ee re eee ea + « « 1,218,162,690.25 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. ......-. 3,020,896.56 
Acceptances Outstanding $ 812,608.80 

Less Amount in Portfolio 83,476.88 








729,131.92 





Liability under Bonds Borrowed ..... 828,900.00 
Other Liabilities . +e: 2S 6.6: O98 60 625,614.60 
$1,336,854,525.38 


Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method de- 
scribed in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 8, 1942. Assets carried 
at $133,704,734.23 have been deposited to secure deposits and for other purposes. 





Member of the Federal De 








posit Insurance Corporation 

















Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be sent not 
less than two weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send the address at which 
copies are now being received and the new 
address at which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 






150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


“NEW YORK'S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL” 
Single from $6 


Soincior Rites Double from $8 
Suites from $14 


Vincent J. Coyle, Manoging Director 
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STILL IN WARTIME SERVICE 








Army, Navy Pressure on Mr. Nelson . . . Copper Hunt 
Reaches Into Homes . . . Nazi Haul of U.S. Equipment 


Winston Churchill assured American 
Congressmen that the trackless and 
waterless desert of North Africa would 
stop the Germans in Egypt. Six months 
ago, Congressmen were assured that 
the jungles of Malaya would stop the 
Japanese short of Singapore. 


7 = 2 


What has happened in Africa is a 
powerful argument in the hands of 
those who insist that there should be 
American leadership on any new war 
front that is established. 


xk 


The amount of effort that American 
industry and American workers ap- 
plied to making military equipment 
since acquired by Japanese and Ger- 
mans in the Philippines, Malaya, 
Java, Burma and Egypt was quite 
large. The German haul in American 
tanks, trucks, guns, automobiles, in 
fact, is important. Much effort for 
eight months went in building up 
those supplies in the Egyptian desert. 


xk 


President Roosevelt was surprised by 
the relatively small amount of scrap 
rubber turned in by the American 
people. He was one of those who held 
to the hope that enough old rubber 
could be found to provide recapping 
material for most of the tires now on 
the road. 


x *«* 


It appears that Leon Henderson gam- 
bled and lost $100,000,000 of price- 
control enforcement funds when he 
decided to select regional price ad- 
ministrators without first “clearing” 
those officials through interested Con- 
gressmen. Mr. Henderson thought he 
might make his selections without re- 
gard to political etiquette. 


x * * 


Some very .well informed persons 
wonder why this country did not 
have a stronger defensive position 
built up in Alaska when the Japanese 
struck in the Aleutians. Stories reach- 
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ing Washington are to the effect that 
the available forces at Dutch Harbor 
were not impressive. 


x * 


Zinc pennies soon may replace the 
traditional copper pennies, which then 
can be melted up for use in war pro- 
duction. Copper is becoming so scarce 
that the Government is planning to 
reach into homes for copper ash trays 
and other gadgets. 


x* 


Pressure is growing inside the Govern- 
ment for establishment of a civilian 
agency to direct commercial air trans- 
portation, just as the War Shipping 
Administration and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation now control 
ships, railroads and trucks. 


xk 


Donald Nelson is having some success 
in his effort to retain command over 
U.S. industry’s war effort. He is not 
yet fully surrounded by the Army and 
Navy. But any breakdown in new 
machinery for guiding the flow of raw 
materials may lead to the end of 
civilian direction over procurement 
policy. 


xk 


A growing inside view is that Henry 
Morgenthau’s effort to average $1 ,000,- 
000,000 a month in War Bond sales 
won’t succeed and that compulsory 
savings will come after the November 
election. 


x * 


President Roosevelt, in theory, is in- 
terested in control over prices. In 
practice, the President is letting it be 
known that he is not yet convinced 
that control of wages is essential to 
effective price control. There is at 
least a hint, too, that price controllers 
believe the President could put on 
more pressure for tax increases. 


x * * 


Recent German reports on sinking of 
ships in American waters haven't been 


se er rve 





far out of line with the facts of the 
situation, so far as they can be learned. 
The sinkings are so large that the 
Germans don’t need to doctor up 
their figures much. 


2 @ 


The FBI was not anxious to arrest the 
eight German saboteurs at the time 
they were arrested, preferring to wait 
until they had tipped their hand fur- 
ther, but was compelled by other 
authorities to make the arrests im- 
mediately. 


x* 


Sidney Hillman has returned to New 
York City, where he expects to resume 
active leadership of his union, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers oj 
America, as soon as he recovers his 
health. He has not accepted the posi- 
tion offered him last spring as confi- 
dential labor adviser to Presidert 
Roosevelt. 


x «rk 


Some important officials are con- 
cerned by the optimistic reports of war 
production that are emanating from 
the White House and from other high 
offices. A point is made that this off- 
cial optimism is misleading in the 
light of the demand for war material 
and the difficulty of co-ordinating the 
production that is coming. 


ee Ff 


The Congress farm bloc continues to 
insist that it will make concessions in 
the interest of more price control onl} 
after labor unions make concession‘ 
that will permit some degree of wag 
control. 


x * * 


There is more than a hint that the 
eight German saboteurs caught by the 
FBI represent only a fraction of the 
spies and saboteurs who have beet 
put ashore in this country from Ger- 
man submarines. Coast cities have 
been alive with rumors of this kind for 
weeks, but without substantiation un 
til the first arrests. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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This switch directs the steerable radio beam . . . flashes radio spearheads of truth into the darkness of occupied Europe 


THIS WEAPON IS Hgjthiinig BUT SECRET! 


Today America possesses a war weapon of 
great range—and it’s no secret. That weapon 
is international radio... hurling projectiles 
of truth more than 3,000 miles across the 
Atlantic—and across the wide Pacific. 
International broadcasts by NBC rely 
for their effectiveness on important develop- 
ments from RCA Laboratories. The beam 
aerial, for instance—controlled by the switch 
you see above—“‘searchlights” broad- 
casts to distant points, with an enor- 
mous increase in effective power. 





Through such directional aerials, WRCA 
and WNBI, operating with power of 50,000 
watts, reach Europe with a signal strength 
that would require 1,200,000 watts if broad- 
cast from a non-directional aerial. 

Forty-one years ago, the first wireless sig- 
nals were sent across the Atlantic. Yet today, 
thanks largely to RCA research, America is 
hurling messages into the war-torn areas of 
Europe with an impact that even 
small, compact receivers have no dif- 
ficulty in picking up. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


PIONEER IN RADIO, ELECTRONICS, TELEVISION 
RCA Building, New York, N. Y. 


The Services of RCA: RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. * R.C.A. Communications, Inc. * Radiomarine Corporation of America 
RCA Laboratories ¢ National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


e Blue Networi Co., Inc. ¢ RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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Engineer Tom Floyd (right) and technician test bomber-controls in cold chamber 
BEHIND this hermetically sealed window 

(below), engineer Floyd tests a new bomber- “CAMELS are ‘standard equip- 
control in cold equivalent to 8 miles high. ment’ with me,” 
Too cold even to light up a Camel, but when 


the time comes, man, will that smooth, flavor- 


FOR ALL OF US—in uniform or civvies—this is 
says Tom ; 
ful Camel taste good! 


truly a ‘war of nerves.” You may be smoking 
Floyd, taking off to check cold- more than you once did. All the more reason to 
room tests in actual flight. That give extra thought to choosing your cigarette. 
goes for men in the Army, Camel—the slow-burning cigarette—is the favor- 
Navy, Marines, and Coast ite. “They have the mildness that counts,” says 
Guard, too. Sales records show Tom Floyd (below). Science gives you another 
Camel the favorite. angle (see below, left). 


FOR STEADY 
PLEASURE—THERE'S 
NOTHING LIKE A 


CAMEL 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


IMPORTANT TO STEADY SMOKERS: 


The smoke of 
slow-burning CAM, E LS 
contains LESS MICOTINE 


than that of the 4 other largest-selling brands 
tested—less than any of them—according to in- 
dependent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 





